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PEOPLE, AN AIRLINE AND 





An airline is composed of many parts... 
planes and hangars... terminals and ticket 
offices... commissary kitchens . . . machine 
shops. And it is made up of people—the 
organization of people that run the airline. 


The men and women who work for United, 
like you, are looking ahead with confidence. 
They are all part of a progressive organiza- 
tion—United Air Lines—preparing now to 
serve 53 cities from coast to coast with finer, 
faster, more economical airline transporta- 


tion in the unfolding Age of Flight. 


You will go more places faster in the great 
new 4-engine Mainliners, already on order. 
These magnificent “ half-million-dollar” 
planes will have spacious accommodations 
for 52 daytime passengers... provide new 
comfort and convenience aloft... cruise at 
speeds up to 300 miles an hour. And with 
United’s new low fares, already in effect, 


now it costs less to travel by air than by first 
class surface transportation. 

United, the nation’s first coast-to-coast air 
line, will bring to the strategic Main Line 
Airway the finest kind of Mainliner service 


in this Age of Flight. 






THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


UNITED 
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Why one husband kissed his 





7,S , 
{Vetta te head for the money 
you're saving... while it’s coming 


in faster through the war years. I 
know in my bones jobs like mine 
may not last forever. Who can tell 
what’s going to happen day-after- 
tomorrow? Thank God you've got 
sense enough to see that today’s 
the time to get a little money 
tucked away. 





a 
hihi a Mis for the War 


Bonds you’re making me hold on to! 
I’d never do it without you, honey; 
it’s too easy to find reasons for cash- 
ing ’em in—but when it comes time 
to put the children through school 
or pay for an emergency operation, 
we'll be thankful. 





wife four times! 





g 
(Tipe 
Ps a Kaze tor the insurance 


you talked me into buying. I’ve felt 
a lot easier ever since I’ve known 
our future is protected— you and the 
kids would be safe if anything hap- 
pened to me— you and I won’t have 
to spend our old age living on some- 
one’s charity. And every cent we put 
in insurance or War Bonds or other 
savings helps keep prices down, 


aad 


Ve, 2 fread for being you—a 
woman with brains enough in your 
pretty head to make sure we don’t 
buy a single thing we don’t need in 
times like these— because you know 
a crazy wave of spending in wartime 
would march America straight into 
inflation. Baby, I sure knew how to 
pick ’em the day I married you! 





ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 


You give inflation a boost 

—when you buy anything you can 
do without 

—when you buy above ceiling or ? 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market!) 

—when you ask more money for 
your services or the goods you sell. 





SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and 


HELP 
hold all the War Bonds you 
can afford—to pay for the 
war and protect your KEEP 


own future. Keepup 
your insurance. 
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A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the 
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OUR MEMORIAL 
TO A LOVED ONE 


ROOTED deep in your heart is 
the memory of one who meant 
much to you in life. 

It is vivid memory, a precious 
memory, a memory that cries out 
for expression. And, though you 
search the world, you will find 
no medium of expression quite 
so beautiful or appropriate as the 
ethereal music of a Harmonically 
Tuned Deagan Carillon. 

Here is bell music in its highest 
form. Music that touches the 
innermost emotions of man. Music 
that suggests a reunion on other 
shores. Music that awakens nos- 
talgic memories. Music that ex- 
presses, as no other means can, the 
feelings that lie in your heart. 

May we send you details of a 
plan that assures the installation 
of a Deagan Carillon in the belfry of 
your church—or on the campus 
of your Alma Mater—at the 
earliest possible moment following 
victory?..... J.C. Deagan, Inc., 
296 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 13, Il. 


DEAGAN 
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HARMONICALLY TUNED 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rotarian 








Soldier Letter ‘One of Best’ 
Finds A. D. Fristoe, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Siloam Springs, A 
[ have read the article A Letter to 
Soldier, by Edward A. Lapham [THE 

Rorarian for August], several times, and 

‘ve it to be one of the best things 
ii has come to my desk in many 


rkansas 


months or years. 

What a blessing it would be to the 
outh of our country if the men who 
ire always making speeches or writing 
irticles would all turn away from the 
idea, that should have never have been 
used at all and that is thoroughly worn 
out now, that our Government owes 
everyone a soft job at high pay, and 
play up the idea contained in this letter: 
that no one has a right to expect his 
fellow citizens to support him unless he 
is wholly incapacitated. 


Rufe’s Last Picture 
From Epwarp Wray, Rotarian 
Publisher 
Railway Purchases and Stores 
Chicago, Illinois 
That was a fine tribute which Paul P. 
Harris paid our dear old friend Rufe 
hapin [My Friend ‘Chape’] in the Aug- 
ust number of THE Rotarian, and one 
which is highly appreciated by the host 
f Rotarian friends everywhere who 
loved Rufe. 
[It occurs to me that others might be 
interested in seeing a copy of a picture 
lich I took of Rufe at the time he 
spoke briefly before the Chicago Rotary 
Club, of which he had been a member 
since September, 1905. Rufe had been 
in the hospital for some months before 


0 


“RUFE” at the Chicago Rotary Club—believed to be the last picture taken of the man 


a 


this time, but gave a brilliant s 
before our Club that day. 

This picture [see cut], taken wit! 
Zeiss Contax, is probably the last 
ever made of Rotary Internati 
long-time Treasurer. It shows H« 

J. Taylor, a member of the Rotary ( 

of Chicago (now the First Vice-P 
dent of Rotary International), at 
rostrum. To his left are Chesley R 
Perry. who was then President of 
Chicago Rotary Club, but known to R 
tarians all over as Secretary of Rotary 
International from 1910 to 1942; Max 
H. Hurd, Incoming Chicago Club P 
dent; and Rufe, characteristically 

ing a long black cigar. 


Cities Need Rebirth 

Says LOWELL BAKER 

Administrative Secretary 

Nat'l Assn. of Real Estate Boards 

Chicago, Illinois 

I was most interested in the fine arti 
cle in the July issue of THE Rorai 
having to do with postwar studies 
New Castle, Indiana [Plan Your To 
for 50 Years to Come, by Eliel Saarine 
and Robert Swanson]. The rehabilita 
tion of our cities is a most necessa 
thing for our postwar and future plans 
The constant calling of this to the atte! 
tion of the public is vital. Your treat 
ment of the subject is excellent. 


Plan Housing Solution Now 
Urges Joun H. Fauey, Commissio 
Federal Home Loan Bank Adminstr 
Washington, D. C. 


The city-planning article, Plan You 
Town for 50 Years to Come, by Elie! 


Saarinen and Robert Swanson [THE Ro 





(extreme right) who served Rotary International as Treasurer for 33 years. (See letter 
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agian for July], is an excellent state- 
i I hope it will receive wide- 
tention among Rotarians. To 

the people of this country 

housing to which they are 

costs after the 
~ n my opinion of great import- 
planning in connection 
of housing problems 
ompt attention and that every 
ng community in the country 
now to see that we deal 
constructively, 
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Spotlight Canada 

ests Mrs. W. HENRY FRANCE 

al Secretary 

Speaking Union of the U. S. 
York, New York 
you for THE Rotarian for July 
very interesting articles about 
Linking U. 8S. and 
y Malcolm MacDonald, and 
Meets Manitoba, by Samuel 


[Canada: 


S go] 
think that the English-Speak- 
n neglects its near neighbor on 
This may be because we as- 
it we have an understanding of 
vhich is often not the case. We 
some effort to point out the 
mplishments of Canada and I 
it is felt by many of our di- 
at in considering the exchange 
its and teachers, we should ef- 
of these exchanges between 
and American students. 


Poetic Punch with Lunch 
jed by L. W. 


lyman 


SIFFERD, Rotarian 
S creek, Ohio 
From time to time we read in THE Ro- 
ibout the difficulties which Ro- 
Clubs are encountering in finding 
places to people to serve them. 
Rotarians can sympa- 
because we beset 


eat or 

sugar reek 

e with them, 

e same situation. 

we haven’t found the barrier un- 

Ro surmountable—not by any means. In 
‘Club each member brings his own 
nch. One of the fellows has these 
nes pasted on his lunch box—a verse 
hich, I’m sure, expresses the feelings 
f all of us as we munch our lunch: 


are 


O they may ration these— 
Sandwiches, coffee, cheese, 
ind ice cream if they please. 
But points are never placed 
On brethren of good taste— 
On fellowship, you see, 
Goodwill in you and me; 
Contentment, holy glee, 
And conversation flowing free. 
They cannot ration these! 


On Building a Neighborhood 
By G. A. Morrison, L.A.C. 
{ C.A.P.0O. No. 5 
Torbay, Newfoundland 
RCAF Overseas 
[ have been receiving THe RoTARIAN 
for some time now and like it very 
nuch. It gives one an idea of what Ro- 
larlans the world over are doing for 
hers during these trying times. I am 
ota member of a Rotary Club myself, 
nan it my father has been for about 12 
rs or more [Continued on page 52] 
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KEY: {(Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; 
Rotary Meets; (8S) Summer; (W) Winter. 
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t Royal Hote 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. 


Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A, 
Rates. single with bath, from $2.50 


250 outside 
Summer, $3-$10; 
12:15. 


Down town on 
Stewart, Prop. 
Excellent cuisine. 


HOSTTO THE WORLD 





ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 


ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 














WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. BE. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. J. Crocy, 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 12:30. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO, 303 rooms with bath and 
shower. South’s most outstanding hotel. Reasonable 
rates, RM Monday, 1:00. 


ILLINOIS 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 


RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 
W. M, Dewey, Pres, i Fo 0. eter, Gis, dip, 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





















HOTEL SHERMAN] 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five yeers 


Luncheon on Tessday, 12:16 

















LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 
guests. Direction Dinkier Hotels, John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates Bu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R, Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15 





Relax in 





Ci o of Comfort 








‘or HOTEL 
Y |) ttayfair 
Saint Louis 
, AIR - CONDITIONED 











NEW YORK 











NEW YORK CITY—-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 








St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention. 1000 
rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 









A HILTON 
Dean Carpenter, Gen. Mar. 
Near to every piece you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 





NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O, HENRY. 300 rooms A modern note! 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels, Ralph 
L. Davis, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 


Restaurants and some guest roome air- 
RM Thurs., 12:15. 


rooms—1000 baths. 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS 


known cround the worid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manage: 























TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest-—One 
of America’s Best,’’ “25 rooms with beth, downtown loca 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


WASHINGTON 


WENATCHEE—CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, jarcest in 
“World's Apple my Air-conditioned. Fine food. 
Boston Hunt, Mer. 2.00 up Eu. RM Thurs, 12:15. 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. Ali-year pare- 
@ise, Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. BM Friday, 8:30 p.m 
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DON’T LOOK FOR A 
NEEDLE IN A HAYSTACK 


ir Here’s what you want 
in a Neat Package! 


Your Specialized Haire Publication 
is a handy package in which your 
market is available to you— 
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The Aims and Objects Committee 





ALITTLE Les ON ROTARY 





THE AIMS AND OBJECTS Committee 
of Rotary International consists of a 
Chairman and four other members, each 
one of whom has his respective respon- 
sibility, to wit: the Chairman, education 
in Rotary; one member, Club Service; 
one member, Vocational Service; one 
member, Community Service; one mem 
ber, International Service. 

An alternate is appointed for each of 
the members, who participates in meet- 
ings when his principal is unable to do 
so; and upon occasion, with special au- 
thority of the Board of Directors, he 
may attend meetings along with his 
principal. 

The duties of the Committee are: 

(a) To concern itself with the prep 
aration of plans and with the ways and 
means for acquainting both Rotarians 
and the general public with the Objects 
of Rotary and with the history, organi 
zation, and purposes of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

(b) To recommend or suggest ways 
and means to achieve the acceptance and 
application of the Objects of Rotary. 

(c) To prepare, assist in the prepa 
ration of, or supervise the preparation 
of. specific programs, pamphlets, and 
other literature which may be helpful in 
the program of Rotary International 

(d) To coéperate with the Secretar- 
iat in implementing the plans of the 
Committee, the program of Rotary In- 
ternational, and the Objects of Rotary. 

In this connection, monthly Program 
Suggestions for Rotary Clubs are pre- 
pared and sent out from the Secretariat 
to all Clubs. The Suggestions present 
ideas for Club programs along the vari- 
ous “lanes of service,” with notations as 
to pamphlets on_ the various topics 
which may be obtained from the Secre- 
tariat, and reference to specific articles 
in THE ROTARIAN. 

For instance, suggested topics for 
September are Club Service: Good Pro- 
grams—Good Clubs; Vocational Service: 
The Other Fellow’s Business; Commu 
nity Service: Stop — Look — Listen; 
Youth Service: The Neglected Handi 
caps; International Service: Money—A 
Tool in Rebuilding the Postwar World; 
and Postwar Planning: How UNRRA Is 
Working. 

Within each Rotary Club there is also 
an Aims and Objects Committee, whose 
duty it is to develop a wider local under- 
standing of the Aims and Objects of Ro- 
tary, to prepare a comprehensive plan 
of activities, and to supervise and codr- 
dinate activities of its component Com- 


mittees. 
a a * 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in Enolish, try it in Spanish—in the paral- 
lel translation. If, after that, you want 
further opportunity to “read Rotary” in 
Spanish, you will find it in Revista Ro- 
TARIA, Rotary’s magazine published in that 
language. A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50. 


EL COMITE de orientacié6n y fing 
de Rotary International esta integra 
por un presidente y otros cuatro mie 
bros, cada uno de los cuales tiene a x 
cargo una misién especial que 
plir: el presidente, educacion 
uno de los miembros, régimen interj 
otro, relaciones’ profesionales; ot; 
asuntos de interés publico; y el re, 
tante, relaciones internacionales 

Se nombra un sustituto de cada 
de los anteriores que participa en 
reuniones cuando el  propietario 
puede hacerlo, y, a veces, con espe 
autorizacion de la junta directiva, pue 
asistir a reuniones del comité junto co 
el propietario. 

Los deberes del comité son: 

(a) Ocuparse en la preparacién 
planes y buscar las formas y los medivs 
de familiarizar a los rotarios y al publi 
en general con los fines de Rotary 0 « 
la historia, organizaci6n y propésitos « 
totary International. 

(b) Recomendar y sugerir los medios 
y las formas necesarios para lograr una 
buena acogida a los fines de Rotary, 
conseguir que se pongan en practi 
tales fines. 

(c) Preparar, ayudar a preparar, 
vigilar la preparaci6n de _ programas 
especiales, de folletos y de otro materia 
informativo que pueda ser util para « 
cumplimiento del programa de Rotar 
International. 

(d) Cooperar con la secretaria de R 
tary International a la ejecucion de los 
planes del comité y a que se cumpla 
el programa de Rotary International 
los fines de Rotary. 

Con este objeto la secretaria prepara 
y envia a todos los clubes Sugestion 
de Programas para Rotary Clubs. La: 
sugestiones ofrecen ideas para progra 
mas de club, de acuerdo con los varios 
“conductos de servicio”, y con referen 
cias a folletos que pueden obtenerse « 
la secretaria sobre los diversos temas 
y con mencién de articulos especiales 
de THE ROTARIAN. 

Por ejemplo, los temas sugeridos pa! 
septiembre son: Régimen Interior, Bu 
nos Programas—Buenos Clubes; Rela 
ciones Profesionales, El Negocio Ajeno 
Asuntos de Interés Publico, Deténgas 
—Vea—Escuche; Servicio Pro Juventu 
Los Impedimentos Descuidados; Rela 
ciones Internacionales, El Dinero—l 
Instrumento para la Reconstruccion d 
Mundo de la Postguerra; y Planes « 
Postguerra, Cémo Viene Trabajando !a 
ANUAR. 

En el seno de cada Rotary club tam 
bién hay un comité de orientacion ) 
fines, cuyos deberes son procurar una 
mejor comprension local de la orienta 
cién y fines de Rotary, preparar un pla 
amplio de actividades y vigilar y cov! 
dinar las actividades de los comites que 
lo integran. 
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Number 3 


Presenting This Month 


LONG in demand among Chicago busi 
nessmen as a teacher of public speaking, 
R. E. Pattison KuiIneE has given thousands 
of executives a knowledge of parliamen 
tary niceties that enables them to take 
the floor or wield the 
gavel with an unruffla 
ble serenity. <A Past 
Program Chairman of 
the Chicago Rotary 
Club, he has been a 
member of “Old Num 
ber One” for 24 years. 

One of three Abilen 
eans who helped 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER 
apply for admission to 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
CHARLES M. HarcGer has long been a prom 
inent figure in Kansas country journal- 
ism. Civic-minded, he has served on the 
State Board of Regents, was a charter 
member of the Abilene Rotary Club. 

Rotarians who attended Rotary’s 1939 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, will recall 
young Darret L. Brapy and his speech. 
Then a Rotary Club-loan student at the 
University of Minnesota, he had pack 
sacked over much of the globe and spoke 
for the youth of the world. Now he is 
Captain Brapy of the United States Army 
Air Forces—a hero who suffered frac- 
tures of both legs and 
his back in an air crash, 
who wears the Ajir 
Medal and the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, 
and who has totalled 
more than 600 hours of 
combat fiying. He is 
temporarily on leave on 
a ranch in California. 

As he wrote in Sav- 
ing Britain’s Boys in 
Tue Rotarian for December, 1944, Tom 
Rose, of Birmingham, England, has re- 
tired from his duties as manager of Bar- 
clay’s Bank, Ltd., earlier than he had 
once planned to devote his entire time 
to voluntary service work. Immediate 
Past President of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland, he now heads 
Rotary’s Aims and Objects Committee. 

—THE CHAIRMAN 
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Kline 
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Much more concerned about food than obeying military orders from the 

| G. I.'s on the fence are these kangaroos in the zoo at Mackay, Australia. 
| ‘ The shutter-clicking barrage is part of the fun provided U. S. soldiers 
Eyes Rig h t! on furlough by the American Red Cross at this rest center, located on 


Queensland's sunny sugar-cane coast. For other pictures see page 4. 
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Eyes Are on Rotary 


By Tom Rose 


Rotarian, Birmingham, England; 
Chairman, Aims and Objects Committee, 
Rotary International 


I. A NOTABLE aarticle in THE 
RoTARIAN last month, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., told why Rotary 
International had been invited to 
provide consultants to the United 
States delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. He said: 

It was a simple recognition of the 
practical part Rotary’s members have 
playe d and will continue to play in the 
development of understanding among 
nations. 

Anthony Eden recently told the 
Rotary Club of Leamington Spa 
and Warwick, England, in which 
he holds honorary membership: 

The Rotary movement can do far 
more to promote international under- 
standing than any Foreign Secretary. 
It is this fundamental understanding 
that counts, and in that task, with all 
my heart, I wish Rotary well. 

I believe it is true that in my 
own country, during the last year 
alone, there has been hardly any 
member of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—outside the Prime Minis- 
ter-—who has not spoken to Ro- 
tary Clubs. I dare say the same 
thing is true of many other coun- 
tries in which we have Rotary 
Clubs. At the San Francisco Con- 
ference 29 members of delega- 
tions or staff experts were Rotar- 
ians, seven of them delegation 
heads. Some 75 members of the 
United States Congress are Ro- 
tarians, and two active Rotarians 
have recently been made members 
of the President’s Cabinet. 

Such facts attest an increased 
status for Rotary. I do not think 
it has come because of our Inter- 
national Service activity. Nor do 
I think it due to our Vocational 
Service work, although I do like 
to think that we do get increased 
personal status because it is a lit- 
tle more common than it was for- 
merly to hear, “He is all right. He 
is a Rotarian.” 

No, Rotary’s present position is, 
it seems to me, the direct result of 
two things: first, the discovery by 
leading publicists of “our plat- 
form”’—the fact that each week 
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Comment on what has powered the movement and the 
road to take to give it further opportunities for service. 


business and professional leaders 
in 5,400 communities of the world 
meet and are willing to listen to 
speakers who have something to 
say; second, the impressive 
amount of Community Service 
which Clubs have done. 

The basis of our movement is, 
we say, fellowship. It is the mag- 
net that draws men to Rotary. But 
we must have more than fellow- 
ship. To develop a program which 
shall justify a progressively in- 
creasing status, Rotary needs able 
leadership. 

I have developed a great anxie- 
ty on this question of leadership 
of Rotary. Surely, anyone who 
shares this feeling will also de- 
plore the tendency in some Rotary 
groups to elect men for reasons 
other than their ability to lead 
other men in service. As a busi- 
nessman and as a Rotarian, I am 
convinced that it is not short of 
stupidity to put men in any office 
just because they want the job or 
just because they will be hurt if 
they are passed over, or, worse 
still, because it is their turn to 
have it. If Rotary International 
is to advance, Rotarians must take 
a sustained interest in persuading 
our very best men to accept posi- 
tions of leadership in our Clubs, 
Districts, and central councils. 

For Rotary to exercise that 
greater influence in the world, 
which we think it will, we must 
be more than a collection of so 
many Clubs. We are an interna- 
tional organization and the only 
one of its kind. Can we in the 
difficult postwar years set an ex- 
ample for a divided world by our 
unity? Are we, in short, capable 
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of running our own organization, 
and to keep it international? 

A great danger lies in our 
spread to so many lands. Already 
efforts have been made to break 
down the structure into national- 
istic parts which would be mold- 
ed, it has been suggested, to meet 
the traditions and the character 
of each nation. Therein lies the 
broad and easy road to impo- 
tency and therein is the force 
which, if not bridled, will shatter 
the confidence that growing num- 
bers of men are placing in the 
Rotary way of spreading the spirit 
of neighborliness across psycho- 
logical, economic, and _pclitical 
barriers that separate villages and 
towns, provinces and nations. 

Eager for quick results, disap- 
pointed when they are not at- 
tained, we can easily lose heart 
and forget that the ills we would 
like to cure are the ills of a very 
old world. In continuing union is 
our strength to cope with them. 


To SUSTAIN our effort, we must 
repeatedly remind ourselves of 
our great dream. It is that our 
organization shall continue to 
spread over the earth. It is that 
eventually there will be in every 
sizable community a body of men 
comprising all parties and all 
creeds who, whilst they realize 
the frailties of human nature, will 
be making in all their contacts 
with other men a sincere effort to 
put service above self, to make 
this world a better place, and to 
make life a worthier thing. To the 
degree that we achieve this, the 
status of Rotary will be high and 
deserved. 


























CANDID-camera studies of the au 
| thor, snapped at the San Fran. 
cisco Conference, where he was 
heralded as the champion of the 
smaller nations. Trained in law, 
Dr. Evatt served Australia as 
Attorney General. Since 1941 he 
has been the Foreign Minister. 
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Small States and the Charter 


The Conference at San Francisco started with the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposa!s for a world organization: 
it finished with a document much broader in scope. 


By Herbert Vere Evatt 


Minister for External Affairs of Australia 


is Dumbarton Oaks plan for a 


World Organization, drafted at a 
time when the Allies were en- 
gaged in some of the worst battles 
of the war, naturally was drawn 
up in terms which emphasized 
very greatly the maintenance of 
peace and security. The smaller 
nations, however, and even the 
European nations which have un- 
til recently been occupied, do not 
seek peace and security only. 

They realize that peace and se- 
curity are possible under a world 
domination by one _ dictatorial 
power. One can have peace and 
security and with them tyranny 
and injustice enforced at the point 
of a sword. In the days of the 
Roman Empire, whose power ex- 
tended over most of the known 
globe, the phrase used was Par 
Romana 

But peace can be a positive 
thing. The smaller nations look 
to the World Organization to pro- 
mote not only peace and security, 
but increased welfare, justice, ob- 
servance of human rights, and 
the progressive development of 
friendly relations between nations 
based on economic and social se- 
curity and justice. 

The Charter proposed at Dum- 
barton Oaks was, therefore, very 
largely redrafted at San Francisco. 
While maintenance of peace and 
security remained the prime ob- 
jective, new emphasis was put on 
matters only indirectly related to 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. Thus the Charter now con- 
tains provisions for a stronger As- 
sembly, for a more effective Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and for 
a Trusteeship Council. 

At San Francisco, literally hun- 
dreds of amendments were pro- 
posed to the Dumbarton Oaks text. 
Most of them were in the direction 
of increasing the status and func- 
tions of the World Organization. 


The effect of those adopted is t 
give more attention to the remova 
of those frictions likely to threaten 
the maintenance of peace and t 
the encouragement of those posi- 
tive actions which, in the course 
of time, should make the responsi- 
bilities of the Security Council less 
onerous. 

The Great Powers, in many in- 
stances, supported these amend- 
ments and were in agreement with 
the shift of emphasis. But it was 
the smaller powers, so much more 
dependent on world conditions 
and affected by them, that pointed 
out the importance of the positive 
aspects of the Charter as opposed 
to the purely security or preven- 
tive aspects. 

Perhaps the greatest improve- 
ment was the change which en- 
ables the Assembly to discuss an 
to make recommendations on an) 
question or matter within the 
scope of the Charter. This has 
made the Assembly “the town 
meeting of the world” and an im- 
portant “organ” to reflect world 
opinion on any matter. People in 
public life realize, as their experi- 
ence increases, that only throug! 
the threshing out of issues in pub- 
lic debate do we get understand- 
ing of views that at first seem com- 
pletely contradictory. That makes 
progress possible. 

Also highly important was the 
change made at San Francisco in 
the status and functions of the 
Economic and Social Council. This 
one-time anemic body was trans- 
formed into a full-blooded one 
with prospect of continuous 
growth and effectiveness. An- 
other important step forward was 
inclusion of a chapter on Trustee- 
ship, setting up the Trusteeship 
Council which will give attention 
to dependent or backward peo- 
ples. 

The so-called “veto’’ power ol 
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HERE’S HOW THE SMALL NATIONS FIT IN 


The United Nations has these six “principal organs.” Only on the Security Coun- 


cil is the voice of small nations notably restricted, in recognition of the military 


might of the Big Five, but even here two of their votes are needed for it to act. 


WHAT IT IS 
This is ‘‘the town-hall meeting of 
the world.’’ Each member of The 


United Nations has one vote. A two- 
third vote is required on all ‘‘impor- 
tant questions,’’ otherwise a simple 
majority suffices. It meets annually, 
but special sessions may be called at 
the request of a majority of its mem- 
bers or the Security Council. 


WHAT !T DOES 


It may discuss any matter within the 
scope of the Charter and make rec- 
ommendations to Security Council— 
but is limited in dealing with a spe- 
cific security question. It selects six 
two-year (small nation) members to 
Security Council, all 18 members of 
Economic and Social Council, sev- 
eral Trusteeship Council members. 








Five of its 11 members are ‘‘per- 
manent’’—the so-called Big Five, 
the U. S., Russia, Britain, China, 
France. Any seven can rule on ‘‘pro- 
cedural’’ matters. On other ques- 
tions—e.g., application of force and 
amendments to the Charter—all Big 
Five and two small-nation members 
must vote ‘‘yes’’ to get action. 


It has ‘‘primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security.’’ It can call for 
settling disputes by (1) pacific means 
—e.g. negotiation; (2) ‘‘complete or 
partial’’ breaking off relations—e.g., 
economic, air, diplomatic, etc.; (3) 
force. It must report annually to the 
General Assembly. 
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In this body lies much hope for the 
eventual reduction of causes of war. 
Its 18 members are elected by the 
Assembly for three-year terms. It 
deals with international economic, 
social, cultural, health, educational 
matters; also human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. Decisions are 
made by simple majority vote. 


It is empowered to make studies 
and to offer recommendations to the 
Assembly or United Nations mem- 
bers or associated ‘ ‘specialized agen- 
cies.’’ ‘‘It may make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with 
nongovernmental organizations,’’ as 
the U.S. delegation did with 42 (Ro- 
tary included) at San Francisco. 





Purpose: To promote welfare of 
peoples in ‘‘trust territories’’ lead- 
ing to ‘‘self-government or independ- 
ence’’—‘‘a sacred trust.’’ Member- 
ship: the Big Five, trust administra- 
tors, enough more States, elected by 
the Assembly, to make the number of 
members not administering trusts 
equal to those that do. 


It plans the report which adminis- 
tering States must make to the As- 
sembly on their trusts. It works with 
the Assembly in considering reports, 
studying petitions, and making peri- 
odic visits to trust territories. It is 
to consult with the Economic and 
Social Council and other specialized 
agencies on occasion. 





This is a NEW body—but based on 
the old Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Its 15 members hold 
office nine years and are elected by 
the Assembly and Security Council. 
Nine make a quorum for sitting. Of- 
ficial languages are French and Eng- 
lish. Judgments are final and without 
appeal. Its seat is The Hague. 


United Nations members (and other 
States under specified conditions) 
MAY accept as compulsory the 
Court’s jurisdiction on international- 
law questions, treaty interpretations, 
breaches of international obligations. 
Recourse to the Security Council is 
possible when a party fails to follow 
a judgment of the Court. 
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This comprises the working staff of 
The United Nations, headed by the 
Secretary-General, appointed by the 
Assembly on recommendation of the 
Security Council. Appropriate staffs 
are assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. Location of the Secretariat 
has not yet been decided upon. 


The Secretary-General is chief ad- 
ministrative officer of The United 
Nations, functioning as such at all 
meetings of all principal organs ex- 
cept the Court. He may call the Se- 
curity Council’s attention to any 
matter which he thinks may threaten 
peace and security, and must make 
annual reports to the Assembly. 
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the “Big Five’’ members of the Se- 
curity Council was not removed, 
as many nations wished. Neither 
was the veto on amending the 
Charter, though it was retained 
by a very narrow vote. Australia 
proposed that there should be no 
individual Great Power veto on 
any of the processes of concilia- 
tion. Our proposal lost, although 
it would have been adopted but 
for the plain intimation by the 
Great Powers that the Charter 
would not be signed if the amend- 
ment carried. However, our ef- 
forts did contribute to the making 
of a solemn undertaking by the 
Great Powers that every dispute 
before the Security Council would 
be discussed and considered. 


Dever ELESS, improve- 
ments in the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan which were made at San 
Francisco were great, as I have 
noted, and the small powers 
played an effective and invaluable 
part in their achievement. Among 
the Australian proposals which 
were accepted were the following: 

1. Amendment to lay down a gov- 
erning principle aimed at protection 
of territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of member States. 

2. Provision that peaceful settle- 
ment shall proceed not arbitrarily, but 
in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law. 

3. A specific provision that the only 
permissible intervention of the Organ 
ization in matters of domestic juris 
diction shall be in the case of actual 
enforcement measures by the Secur 
ity Council. 

4. The most vital amendment to ex 
tend the Assembly’s right of discussion 
and recommendation to all matters 
and questions within the scope of the 
Charter (which necessarily includes 
preamble, purposes, principles, and all 
the activities of the Organs). 

5. Amendment preventing freezing 
of disputes in the Security Council (as 
occurred in the League of Nations) by 
requiring the Security Council to re- 
port to the Assembly or the member 
States immediately after it has ceased 
to deal with the dispute. 

6. Amendment designed to insure 
that all the special military agreements 
to place forces and facilities at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council shall be 
made not by members inter se, but by 
the Security Council with each mem- 
ber or gtoup of members. 

7. Amendment to make certain that 
in the election of nonpermanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council special 
regard shall be had, first, to proved 
ability to contribute to international 
security and then to geographical rep- 
resentation. 
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8. The substance of Australia’s 
amendment specifically providing for 
the right of self-defense in case of in- 
action by the Security Council was in- 
corporated in Senator Vandenberg’s 
formula on regional arrangement. 

9. Amendments to the economic 
and social chapter to include the pro- 
motion of full employment and higher 
living standards amongst the purposes 
of the Organization. 

10. Inclusion of a definite pledge by 
each member to take action to pro- 
mote (inter alia) the objective of full 
employment by joint and separate ac- 
tion in codperation with the Organi 
zation. 

11. An amendment designed to se 
cure that the objective of the Organi- 
zation will be that fundamental hu 
man rights shall not only be respected, 
but observed. 

12. Amendments to enlarge the pow 
ers of the Economic and Social Coun 
cil to enable it to call conferences, to 
prepare conventions, to coordinate 
agencies, and generally to act as a 
coordinating economic body. 

13. Seven Australian amendments to 
the new chapter on Trusteeship, in 
cluding a general declaration of trus- 
teeship in relation to all nonself-gov- 
erning countries and the specifying of 
obligations of the Trustee as including 
(a) just treatment of the peoples con 
cerned, (b) their protection against 
abuses, (c) their promotion of construc- 
tive measures of development, (d) en- 
couragement of research, (e) full co 
6peration with other’ international 
bodies, and, most important, (f) the 
transmission regularly to the World 
Organization of full statistical infor- 
mation relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions of the na- 
tive peoples. 

14. The removal of the individual 
veto on constitutional amendments 
was not obtained; but in coéperation 
with other smaller nations, the oppor- 
tunities of special constitutional re- 
view were facilitated. 

The Australian delegation also 
assisted Peru in obtaining the 
adoption of the general rule of 
practice that meetings of the As- 
sembly shall be open to the public 
and the press of the world. 

Perhaps the most important 
achievement of the Conference 
was the work of the smaller na- 
tions in liberalizing and making 
more democratic the Dumbarton 
Oaks text. This could not pos- 
sibly have succeeded to the extent 
indicated herein but for the reso- 


lution and steadiness of many na- 


® Continuing the sequence ex- 
plaining the San Francisco 
Charter . . . No. 48 in the 


‘Peace Is a Process’ series. 


tions including important British 
Commonwealth, Latin-American 
European, and Middle East pa. 
tions. As result of this valuabje 
cooperation, it is certain, in my 
opinion, that the General Assen. 
bly of the World Organization wij) 
be a democratic institution, anq 
will not tolerate any resurgence of 
fascism. 

What of the future? 

The smaller nations played ap 
effective and important part in 
drafting the Charter of The 
United Nations. They showed 
that, not by pressure of numbers. 
but by sound reasoning and by 
clear purpose they could influence 
the larger powers. So it will be 
in the future. 

The smaller powers have suc- 
ceeded in providing for them. 
selves a regular “town meeting.” 
They have now a United Nations 
organization with stated purposes 
and agreed machinery to bring 
about higher living standards, ful! 
employment, and the observance 
of fundamental freedoms. 

The place of the smaller nations 
in The United Nations will depend 
very much on whether their ac- 
tive réle played at San Francisco 
will be continued each year at 
meetings of the Assembly and of 
the Economic and Social Council 


I; WOULD be wrong to under- 
estimate several weaknesses of the 
Charter. It would be far worse 
to overestimate those weaknesses 
Improvements made at San Fran- 
cisco on the original Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals must be continued 
year by year. 

Meanwhile, everyone must 
thrill at the thought of the oppor- 
tunity that the Charter provides 
for men of goodwill if we are suf- 
ficiently daring and courageous 
We shall have to work together if 
we are to prevent another world 
catastrophe. Weapons are being 
developed that could destroy 4 
great city within a few days. 
Their control must be in the 
hands of men and an organization 
of goodwill. 

If we really mean to carry into 
effect the great objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter—if we really 
mean to do that—we shall suc- 
ceed. The words of the Charter 
written at San Francisco will not 
matter: the spirit will give life! 
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By Captain 
Darrel L. Brady 


a FEW of us left of 


the original squadron 
vere very tired. We had 

ed up more than 400 

t hours apiece. All 
had lost much 
eight. We were jittery; 
ost of us were brushing 
flies off our shoul- 
half the time. Fi- 
one by one, our 
came to go home. 
{nd one day mine came 
felt a strange mix- 
re of emotions. I was 
ip to my nose with 
fighting, yet the great 
of joy I expected to have 
ibsent. For our old pals who 
had gone down, there was no 
going home. Our new crews still 
had a long road in front of them. 
When you have grown so close in 
fe and death with such men, it 
snot easy to break with them. So 
| flew two more missions. On the 
ist one I saw Staff Sergeant Hor- 
ton killed. He was a fine soldier 
and my friend. It is hard to leave 
your friends in the midst of such 
hell, but it is harder still to help 
bury them. 

The next day I packed my 
things in one B-4 bag and helped 
pilot a transport back to Oahu. 
[fhe green mountains of Hawaii, 
bursting on us out of the clouds, 
vere like a bucket of cold water 
dashed in my face. Here was life, 
vibrant life, and something that 
had long been numb in my brain 
and heart started to tingle again. 
And then, a few days later, I could 
see the shore line of the mainland 

. a herd of milch cows winding 
through the hills to pasture . 
orchards and multicolored roofs of 
\merican homes. This was home! 
\n enormous desire to see my 
dear young wife seized me. .. . 

50 1 am home again. And it is 
as hard to get used to this life 
granted anew as it was the life of 
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“"THANK you so much for fighting 
for us,, she said. ‘We appreciate 
it and are trying to do our share.’ ” 


battle. Most people are kind and 
understanding, like the butcher in 
St. George. He had some very fine 
cheese and my wife and I were 
hungry for cheese. | had only 
been back a few days and had not 
had a chance yet to get my ration 
points. I asked the butcher if 
cheese required points. 

“Yes,” he said, “ten points a 
pound. How much do you want?” 

I told him I didn’t care for any, 
but he started to cut the cheese 
anyway, saying: 

“If you had some points, you’d 
want about half a pound, wouldn't 
you?” 

He reached into his pocket and 
opened his own purse, took out 
five red points, and put them in 
the shop point box. I protested. 

“Perfectly all right,” he said. 
“T’ve got enough points; I have 
also got a son in the service.” 

There was the kind lady in the 








pet shop on Vermont in Los An- 
geles. I had taken Sieg, my Ger- 
man shepherd, in with me to get 
him some food. She praised my 
dog, looked at my service ribbons, 
and without questioning rudely 
about them she just said as she 
gave me my package: 

“Thank you so much for fight- 
ing for us. We appreciate it—and 
are trying to do our share here on 
the home front.” 

But then there has been that 
other kind of person, too, like a 
woman I met in Santa Barbara. 
She wanted to know what it felt 
like to kill people and how long 
before we get used to it. Every- 
where, we who are returning find 
people who are anxious to hear 
sensational stories and who rudely 
pump us about our service rib- 
bons and medals and battle expe- 
riences. Then after we have told 
them what we could, just to be 
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polite, their morbid thirst hasn’t 
been sated and they add a flippant 
comment: 

“Oh, goodness, did you only fly 
50 missions? Why, I know a boy 
who flew 150.” And: 

“Oh! Is that only the Air Medal? 
Our cousin Joe got the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor.” 

Just remember how you felt 
when you came back from the fu- 
neral of your best friend. Multi- 
ply it a hundred times. Add to it 
that ghastly blood-covered auto- 
mobile accident you saw. Multi- 
ply that one thousand times. Add 
up your feelings and you will un- 
derstand a little better why we 
who return sometimes seem to 
have chips on our shoulders. And 
sometimes, because of our over- 
sensitiveness, we keep feeling that 
people are deliberately trying to 
knock them off. 


Fo: example: After I had been 
back in the States a few days, my 
wife and I had accumulated a 
small bag of dirty clothes. None 
of the laundries and cleaners in 
the town would take anything 
from anyone except old custom- 
ers. Finally I found a colored 
washwoman who accepted it. |! 
am sure there was not more than 
a half day’s work in our bundle 
and yet after the week was up and 
I went to get it I was charged $10. 
I] couldn’t help thinking what I 
had had to do to earn that $10. As 
a flying captain, I get paid much 
more than the average fighting 
man. A captain’s base pay is $200 
a month. For flying he gets $100 
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a month extra. In other words, 
highly paid as I am in compari- 
son to other fighting men, I make 
about $10 a day for a 24-hour day 
of fighting. 

It has made me boil as I have 
watched the way many headwait- 
ers handle some soldiers who are 
home after a long tour of fighting 
and want to take wife or sweet- 
heart someplace “real nice.”” Time 
and time again I have watched 
G. I. Joe stand in line much past 
his turn while the guy in the 
monkey suit finds the best tables 
and service for their bejeweled, 
free-spending civilian clientele. 

Why is it that so many people 
forget that “a man’s a man for a’ 
that” and a very human one, even 
though he wears a uniform? Take 
the second lieutenants. In the Air 
Corps, at least, they are the ones 
who bear the brunt of the fighting. 
Yet all the while I have been in 
the service I have known only one 
family that asked us to send some 
poor “shavetails’ when _ they 
called the squadron for men to 
come out to their home. The pri- 
vate, though lowest in rank, natu- 
rally gets the great sympathy of 
the masses, and the big dog offi- 
cers get the snooty invitations, 
but the junior officers somehow 
seem always to turn up with the 
dirty end of the stick. One said to 
me once: 

“Damn it all, people act like it is 
undemocratic to be a lieutenant.” 

It is true that those of us who 
have done the fighting like to re- 
member and sometimes too often 
remind our country that we have 





“IT HAS made me boil as I have watched the way many headwaiters handle some soldiers.” 





been suffering for all of you. By 
we have no monopoly on unselfis) 
giving. I am reminded of tha 
everytime I visit a Red Cro 
blood bank. I like that story 9 
the tough young mug who showed 
up at one and demanded that the, 
take his blood because: 

“Me big brudder is been wounga. 
ed fightin’ in Europe and needs j; 
pretty damn quick.” 

The kid went through the usua| 
physical exam, and, found fj 
ended up on the table watching 
his dark red stuff bubble up int; 
the sealed bottle. Finally the bot. 
tle was filled and he was escorted 
into a comfortable room to drink 
a glass of fruit juice and to get his 
strength back before the nurse 
dismissed him. When she came 
to him and asked him how he felt 
he said: 

“Oke!” 

He wanted to know for sure his 
“big brudder”’ would get the blood 
The nurse told him he could “‘ded- 
icate”’ the blood to his wounded 
brother. When he had painstak- 
ingly written his brother’s name 
on the bottle seal, he sat back on 
the couch and a proud smile 
crossed his pale face. He looked 
up earnestly at the nurse, but stil! 
smiling, and whispered: 

“And now, lady, how soon does 
I croak?” 

No relation to that plucky little 
blood donor is the owner of a 
cheap auto court at Spokane 
When a sergeant friend of mine 
arrived at the convalescent hospi- 
tal there, he brought his wife with 
him, as the Army doctors told him 


Illustrations by Wm. Aubrey Gray 
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to. ey could find no place to 
ive and had to spend two months 
in that court, where they had to 
pay the owner $90 a month for one 
-habby room and bath. I agreed 
with the sergeant when he told 
me he was darn sorry he ever 
fought for that kind of Americans. 

To many people the uniform is 
the insignia of a sucker to soak. 
if you doubt that, ask most any 
serviceman who was working for 
himself or in business before he 
ioined up, What has happened to 
his business. Ask some Army or 


| Navy doctor what has happened 
Sto his practice since he left to 


serve his country. Ask the boys 
who were drafted and had to un- 
load their car and tools in a hurry, 


' who got the best end of the deal 


caused by the emergency. 
Frankly, I’m doing what we call 
“hitching” in the service. You per- 
haps are fed up with it. In the 
service we know it is a wholesome 
sign of normal morale as long as 
the men keep “bitching.” When 
they stop, we look for trouble. So 
while I am at it I'll go on to air 
one of the biggest gripes of the 


| men doing the fighting. 


Ox: day after I had entered the 


Army hospital I read in the pa- 
per, a Paterson, New Jersey, dis- 
patch: “32,000 Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation Employees Are on 
Strike at the Company’s Five 
Plants in This Area.” 

How would you feel if you read 
in tomorrow morning’s paper that 
“32,000 of Uncle Sam’s G. I. Joes 
Crawled Out of Their Mud Holes 
and Threw Down Their Guns and 
Quit for a Few Days’’? 

Incidentally, G. I. Joe’s working 
day lasts 24 hours, seven days a 
week. He starts out with $50 a 
month and has the splendid op- 
portunity of working up to a sec- 
ond looey, and will get an extra 
$100 a month for moving all the 
way up to the line (to where he 
gets shot at first). 

Or how would you feel if tonight 
in the paper you read: “Mutiny of 
32.000 Yankee Fliers for Three 
Days Has Grounded Every Amer- 
ican Heavy Bomber on Every Bat- 
tle Front of the World’’? 

Engines are awfully important 
in this war. Nothing is more im- 
portant... When you are flying 
over jungles and water and is- 
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lands, you look out at those big 
fans turning and turning on each 
wing and you know that the turn- 
ing of those fans is the only thing 
between you and horrible death. 
And you pray to God to keep those 
engines turning—those big fans of 
life—yet you know that two of 
those engines should have been 
replaced at the last 100-hour in- 
spection—but there were no new 
engines, and you know that you 
and your crew’s puny lives are not 
reason enough for those 32,000 
men to go to work. 

Yes, we fighters can get bitter 
about this passing-the-ammuni- 
tion business. And yet to be in- 
telligent and not emotional I want 
to state clearly that we realize 
that there is no one particular 
group—such as the unions or em- 
ployers—to blame for this equip- 
ment stoppage. There are many 
cases of this home-front desertion, 
we know, both on the employer 
and the employee side. And we 
also know that there are thou- 
sands of employees and employers 
who signed contracts against lock- 
outs and strikes for the duration, 
and have kept their contracts to 
the last letter of the word. 

When I read our periodicals, I 
realize that there are hundreds of 
great men striving to open our 
eyes. It is not easy or always 
profitable in a financial way for 
men to write such lines as these 
that were on the editorial page of 
The Saturday Evening Post, No- 
vember 18, 1944: 

Too much of the planning being 


“THEY HAD to spend two months in 
that court where they had to pay the 
owner $90 a month for room and bath.” 
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done now “is concerned only with 
freezing the status quo, so that 
everybody getting a war-boom 
price for a bad product or receiv- 
ing a war-boom wage for not very 
much work can go on ad infinitum 
enjoying these benefits as if noth- 
ing had happened. Instead of 
working to produce a brave new 
world, the idea is to embalm the 
world we now have.” 

The courage that it takes to 
write that kind of truth, I believe, 
deserves a medal. 

All is not right at home. It 
never was. We servicemen know 
that. It will take time, but after 
a while we will learn to become 
philosophical about conditions we 
don’t like and can’t improve. For 
all along, underneath, we have 
known that we weren't fighting 
for a few dollars. If that were the 
case, every man in the service 
would quit. 

‘The things we were fighting for 
I saw and felt that morning over 
San Francisco. The milch cows 
and those orchards, those moun- 
tains off to the east and streams 
running down from them, and the 
vast plains beyond—my land—all 
of it. In a way it belongs to me 
now. I helped fight for it, and 
every time I look out at the moun- 
tains and the forests and the fields 
of this, my America, there is a 
warmth that comes over me which 
I would not sell for all the gold at 
Fort Knox. 
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MECHANICAL BRAINS: The punch quickly lines up the holes that cor- 


respond to a given skill found in various jobs represented by cards. 
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THESE AIRMEN are planning a mission. They have been trained to 
read and interpret charts, maps, and other data diagrammatically 
represented, and to do it quickly and with a reliable accuracy. 


Bombardiar 


To Electrical Assemble, 


OHNNY SMITH was an office clerk until! 194) 
Then he became a soldier. Tests showed 
would make a good bombardier. And he did 
Now Johnny is home, but his old job is stale bee 
He wants to use his hands. He goes to USRs 
(United States Employment Service), where an ip 
terviewer, referring to a Special Aids book, tells hip 
that bombardiers have skills easily transferred { 


electrical assembling. So Johnny becomes an elec. 


trical assembler—mightily pleased that his 
years in the Army weren't wasted. 


That's a typical case of the “job family” system at 
work. For more than ten years, job analysts had 
been analyzing jobs and classifying the elements of 


skills involved in each. They developed a comple, 
punch-card file. shown at the left, whereby skil! 


| 


one job could be correlated with those of anothe: 


When war came, they were ready—and helped 


“convert” workers to war jobs for which their exp: 


rience had partially, at least, qualified them. Righ; 


Man! Right Job! in THE Rotarian for February, 1944 


showed how it worked—bakers becoming “heat 


treaters,” hairdressers shifting to radio assemblers 
manicurists turning to precision-machine work, et 

Now the emphasis is on fitting Sergeant Johnn: 
Smiths into civilian jobs. Again the “job family) 


system is proving its worth, as these illustrative pic- 


tures demonstrate. 
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NOW SHIFT the scene to an electrical assembly plant. This young 
man is reading a blueprint, but the job is, in all its essentia's 
not greatly unlike the map reading of the fliers shown at the left 
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THE BOMBARDIER has learned “the feel’’ of small tools with which THE SAME SKILL is needed by the electrical assembler as he ad- 
often made repairs, sometimes under difficult conditions. justs delicate mechanisms and makes sure that they work properly. 


OPERATING machinery through a panel of switches, meters, and A REMARKABLY similar setup faces the electrical assembler. He 
dials is an important part of the bombardier’s daily operations. too must be able to concentrate and coordinate his eye and hand. 
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SIGHTING and making observations through instruments are a part NOT THE SAME, but similar, is the work of the assembler who must 
of the bombardier’s training. He must be able to grasp the mean- observe through optical instruments and make adjustments on gen- 
ing of a situation and translate it into-action through machinery. erators, motors, switches, circuit breakers, and other apparatus. 
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“I—KE!” All Abilene, most of Dickinson County, and visitors from distant cities lined the 
streets to cheer the General of the Army when he returned to his home town. 


drawn landau, he had waved 

and smiled for hours at the 
cheering throngs that walled the 
streets of London. 

Then from a balcony on the an- 
cient bomb-scarred Guildhall - 
where gold-and-scarlet-robed dig- 
nitaries had just given him token 
citizenship—he had sent a breaker 
of laughter rolling over the multi- 
tude as he shouted: “I’m a Lon- 
doner now. I have as much right 
to be down in the crowd yelling as 
you have.” 

But later in the day, at a stately 
and ceremonious banquet in the 
Lord Mayor’s Mansion House, he 
speaks of a prior citizenship in a 
community 5,000 miles away. “I 
am not a native of this land,” he 
says. “I come from the very heart 
of America. The town where | 
was born and the one where I was 
reared are far separated from this 
great city. Abilene, Kansas, and 
Denison, Texas, would together 
add in size to possibly one five- 
hundredth part of Greater Lon- 
don. ... Yet . to preserve his 
liberty, the Londoner will fight! 
So will the citizen of Abilene! 
When we consider these things, 
then the valley of the Thames 
draws closer to the farms of Kan- 
sas and the plains of Texas.” 

Nothing ever pleased my 6,000 
neighbors and me more than that 
speech. To hear anyone mention 
your town with favor brings a 
glow to any citizen with a cor- 
puscle of community pride. To 
hear the supreme commander of 


OF acaen ta in an open, horse- 
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some 5 million victorious Allied 
fighting men tell the largest city 
in the world about it—well, a 
thing like that puts a strain on 
your shirt buttons. 

We in Abilene were pleased, 
yes—and yet we weren't sur- 
prised, because we know Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. He has always 
been “Ike” tous. He is one of our 
local boys. And when, striding 
back and forth over the grassy 
carpet of lawn around his boy- 
hood home, he says, “How I love 
this place!” or tells a crowd of 
Kansans, “When I get out of uni- 
form, this is the country I’m com- 
ing back to,” we know he means 
it. “Ike” Eisenhower never said 
anything he didn’t mean—and be- 
sides, Kansas gets you that way. 

By this time the whole of the 
literate world knows how, with 
eight armies and three air forces, 
this cheerful,: unassuming, but 
peerless military strategist broke 
the German war machine in the 
west ... how he then went on to 
receive (but only in behalf of his 
beloved boys) the unreserved ac- 
claim of London, Paris, Washing- 
ton, New York, Kansas City, and 
points west ... and how he then 
came home to Abilene. Well, you 
have read about the parade we 
gave him, about the 40,000 people 
who jammed our little city to see 
him, about the gathering of the 
great Eisenhower clan at the old 
home place, with someone making 
ice cream on the back porch. Is 
there anything, anything, that 
could be said about Dwight D. Bis- 








At Abilene 


enhower that hasn’t alread 
said? I think there is. 
Ever since those two t 
ous days of his homecoming 
of us who have know 
watched him for 40 years o 
have been trying to figure out 
why it was that the world 
wild over “Ike.” His title 
stars and splendid achiev, 
partly explain it, of cours: 
the best single answer we 
come up with, and maybe 
pretty fair answer after all, j 
the world has discovered what 
knew all the time—that above 
else “Ike” Eisenhower is hi 
His car in the train that broug 
him into town was supposed t 
stop, as maybe you read, at Bu 
eye Street. It overshot the mz 
by a block so that when he steppe 
down, he faced not the recepti 
committee, but a throng wh 
never dreamed of getting 1! 
close to him. “Hello, Bill,” | 
shouted to William Sterl, an Abi- 
lene clothier and Rotarian. An 
that, it seems, was the first thing 
the General of the Army had t 
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A home-town report on the general who led 


the United Nations to victory in Europe. 


By Charles M. Harger 


Abilene Rotarian, Editor, and Chairman 
of Eisenhower Reception Committee 


anyone in his old home 


say to 
town. By that time our commit- 
tee had caught up with him, how- 
ever, and Mayor Homer F. Strow- 
ig handed him “the key to the 
city,” a gilded wooden key 20 


inches long. “Golly, thank you a 
lot!’ “Ike” grinned, and in that 
moment he was as “G. I.” as any 
“G. 1.” who ever returned to his 


home-town station platform. Later 
on in the swirl of events as every- 
one discovered that “Ike” was still 
as approachable as he had been 
when he was young night fireman 
at the Belle Springs Creamery, 
someone said: “You may be a big 
shot over in Europe, but you are 
just no bigger to us than ever.” 

Back came the reply riding ona 
smile: “Who the hell said I was?” 

Three teachers who once had 
“Ike” in their classes still reside 
in Abilene. When he spied them 
gliding by in the parade, he waved 
and, turning to a companion, 
called off their names with perfect 
accuracy. Only 35 years and two 
wars had separated his life from 
theirs. As I say, here is a human 
being. 

Perhaps you read how we 
worked it. “Ike” led that parade, 
but so that he could also see it we 
placed him in a reviewing stand 


built on the marquee of the Hotel ° 


Lamer, once he reached that point 
on the route. The whole parade 
pleased him. It was a picture of 
Kansas, a procession of floats de- 
picting the old cattle days, the 
coming of the Eisenhowers, the 
life and times of their boy named 
Dwight. There was no military— 
though we had offers of jeeps and 


MOTHER and son. He spent as much 
time as he could with her and with his 
four brothers at the old family home. 
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bands and tanks. There were no 
dancing girls; instead, great loads 
of flour, of hay, of alfalfa, of poul- 
try, of cattle and hogs. There 
were horses, over 200 of them, 
with boys and girls riding. There 
were replicas of log cabins, of 
dance halls, of early-day schools. 
“Tke’s” football teammates, now 
rotund and balding, beckoning to 
him. “I believe they want me to 
put on a sweater and get in the 
game,” he laughed. 

Here came a beautiful float in 
royal blue and gold with a large 
emblem mounted upon it. 
on it read “Ike’s Club.” It was 
the entry of the Rotary Club of 
Abilene, which two years before 
had made the General an honor- 
ary member, receiving from him a 
warmly appreciative acknowledg- 
ment. Later that day, Gerald 
Shadinger, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Club, presented “Ike” 
with a scroll setting forth the Ob- 
jects of Rotary and a gold Rotary 
lapel button. 

“I cannot believe that there 
would be anything better for all 
the cities of the United States to- 
day than to see that parade,” 
“Tke” told us afterward. “In that 
parade a whole epoch passed be- 
fore our eyes. Its beginnings were 
coincidental with the coming of 
my own father and mother to this 


section, in the days of the inde- 


pendent farm and the horse and 
buggy where each family was al- 
most self-sustaining; certainly the 
community was self-sustaining.” 
He would have changed one 
thing, however. In his little talk 
—as a Kansan talking to 40,000 
Kansans—out in Eisenhower Park 
after the parade he said: “There 
was one thing in the parade today 


A sign ° 





THE SMILE that Abilene remembered. It 
and a peerless military ability won friend- 
ship and respect wherever he has gone. 


that was in error. A number of 
times I saw a sign, ‘Welcome to 
our hero.’ As I before mentioned, 
I am not the hero. I am the sym- 
bol of the heroic men you people 
and all of the United States have 
sent to war.” Now, every great 
man, if he has any conscience at 
all, has to say something like that 
—but when “Ike” said it, his 
friends and neighbors here felt 
that it came right from the bottom 
of his heart. You could almost see 
the 3,000 Dickinson County fam- 
ilies who have blue stars in their 
window, and the 100 who have 
gold stars, straighten up a bit as 
he said it. 

“A celebration like this, I fully 
realize, cannot be held for the re- 
turn of each,” General “Ike” went 
on, “but in the sum total, if you, 
as a community, accept each one 
of those men back to your heart as 
you have me, not only will you be 
doing for them the one thing they 
desire, but for my part you will 
earn my eternal gratitude.” 

It was given to a few of us to 
trespass for a little while upon 
“Tke’s” precious time out at the 
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square white house where he had 
lived from age 2 to 20 and where 
his 83-year-old mother still lives 
With his four brothers gathered 
around (one of them, Milton, is a 
Rotarian educator in Manhattan, 
Kansas, by the way) he strode up 
and down the lawn as if soaking 
up the fine old feel of the place. 
“Here,” he said, propping a foot 
up on the porch, “we boys used to 
share the plots and seek to outdo 
each other in guessing the market. 
If we won, we picked up a nice 
piece of money.” The chores of 
his boyhood, the great times in 
Mud Creek, the happy days at 
Abilene “high’—all these mem- 
ories came back in a flood. 

And somehow they turned 
“Tke’s” thinking to the youngsters 
of today. “It seems to me,” he re- 
marked, “that just giving youth 
the common elements of educa- 
tion is not enough. There ought 
to be something broader and more 
far-reaching into their conscious- 
ness so that they would have a 
grasp.on government and on the 
things that are vital in our na- 
tional life. I would like to see 
something like that done and 
some trend in that direction in 
education.” 

Did the General of the Army 
just happen to know that in the 
small group with him there were 
a number of Abilene Rotarians 
and that Rotarians here (proud 
of the splendid Girl Scout camp 
they built on the Smoky Hill 
River) and Rotarians around the 
world are striving through their 
active programs of Youth Service 
to plug that very gap he men- 
tioned? Maybe so. 

Was it a specific reference to 
Rotary—and to his membership in 
the Abilene Rotary Club — that 
prompted his next comment? 
“Through national organizations 
we coéperate with others in this 
world. It is through that concep- 
tion that we hope to preserve the 
peace, and we cannot have any 
more wars. If we are going to 
cooperate effectively, we must first 
be united among ourselves. We 
must understand our relationship 
with the big city and they with 
us, and then as a whole we must 
be strong enough to present our 
own case in a dignified way before 
the councils of the world.” 

It doesn’t matter whether “Ike” 
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Eisenhower has ever read the Ob- 
jects of Rotary or not. A mar. who 
talks the way he does, doesn’t 
need to. He knows them instinc- 
tively. Listen to what he told the 
corps of cadets at West Point: 

“You must cultivate under- 
standing with anybody you think 
you have to get along with. To 
my mind that’s the whole civilized 
world. Stick together and we can 
lick anybody we have to fight. If 
we stick together intelligently, we 
won't have to fight.” 

And he put the same problem 
up to crowds that jammed City 
Hall Park in New York this way: 
“If we are going to live the years 
of peace to which this weary world 
is entitled and which we passion- 
ately want for our children, then 
we must be strong and we must be 
ready to codperate and in the 
spirit of true tolerance and for- 
bearance.”’ 

Reporting as a soldier to the 
Congress of the United States, he 
called the duty of sending men 
into battle, knowing that some of 


International News 


REUNION! Petite Mrs. Eisenhower was at 
the airport when he returned from Europe. 


them would be killed or wounded, 
“a soul-killing task” and said: 
“(The fighting man] passionate- 
ly believes that, with the same de- 
termination, the same optimistic 
resolution, and the same mutual 
consideration among allies that 
marshalled in Europe forces capa- 
ble of crushing what had been the 








greatest war machine of histor 
the problems of peace can anj 
must be met. He sees the Unite 
Nations strong but considerately 
humane and understanding lea. 
ers in the world to preserve the 
peace he is winning.” 

What’s ahead for “Ike”? May. 
be he himself does not know. He 
has firmly denied any implication 
that he will take a political ap. 
pointment or be a candidate fo, 
any Office, saying that he'd gy 
even further in expressing himsel; 
on the subject than General Wj. 
liam T. Sherman, of Civil War 
fame, did. He did not give the 
quotation, but what he alluded ty 
was the famous statement: 
would not accept if nominated: | 
would not serve if elected.” 

This I can reveal: that while 
“Tke” goes on to other tasks, Abi- 
leneans and other Americans have 
planned a war memorial honoring 
the General. He has promised t 
deposit therein all his souvenirs 


and the five brothers will deed to — | 

it the original Eisenhower home §  N 
and its contents. But can you fit- I mou 
tingly raise to a man of such life Hern: 
and verve and good humor only a JH fron 
memorial of cold metal or stone’ & ern¢ 
You can’t—and so the new founda- HF ular 


tion will also aid veterans of & Unc 
World War II and further the edu- BB edz 
cation of youth. B hav 

I’ve said all through the fore- § wor 
going that in “Ike” Eisenhower §§ ods 
the world has found more than a & Wa: 
supreme commander, more than a & selv 
General of the Army. It has found J on 
a sort of model man — though 
“Ike” will never speak to me again 
if he learns I said that. And yet 
if not that, what does this final 
little example say? 

To a lifelong friend here in Abi- 
lene “Ike’’ Eisenhower confessed 
that, yes, it was true; he had 
turned down fabulous offers for 
his memoirs, his autobiography, 
and for movie rights to his life 
story. 

“Only two classes of persons can 
afford to disregard money,” said 
“Ike.” “These are the very rich 
and the very poor. I belong to the 
latter class. Of course, I cannot 
accept any of the many opportuni- 
ties to gain riches—nor do I have 
any desire to do so. My duty is 





always to my country.” pe 
And that is the deeply felt phi- & ,,, 
losophy ot Dwight Eisenhower. car 
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on N ITS simplest and most fa- 
1 fit mous definition, democracy is gov- 
ent “deriving its just powers 
nhs from the consent of the _ gov- 
“Consent,” in my vocab- 
implies understanding. 
S of # Understanding implies’ knowl- 
Most United States citizens 

lave nO Opportunity to obtain a 
[ore- MM working knowledge of the meth- 
Few can visit 


} f rn} 
L il ern 


one erned 


inda- liar’y 


edu- eda 


wel ods of Congress. 


an a @® Washington to learn for them- 
ana selves. The rest have to depend 
und Hon reports of Congressional pro- 


ALABAMA-BORN Claude Pepper is now 
serving his third term as United States Sen- 
ctor from Florida, where he began a law 
Career in ‘25. His home is in Tallahassee. 
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“BROADCAST Congress 


A big ‘Yes!’ to the question, widely 
, discussed in the U.S.A., and many 
A comments...the debate-of-the-month. 


YES!—Says Claude D. Pepper 








United States Senator from Florida 


ceedings in the press and on the 
radio which are fragmentary, ed- 
ited, and only too often biased. 
If all United States citizens 
could listen in on Congress, learn 
how it works, be able to evaluate 
the actual performance of their 
own representatives, and make 
judgments based on such knowl- 
edge, we would have a much more 
intelligent interchange of opinion 
between the people and their Con- 
gressmen, and consequently a 
more democratic legislature. 
Therefore, I have introduced in 
the Senate a joint resolution au- 
thorizing commercial radio sta- 
tions to broadcast all or part of the 
proceedings of Congress, and pro- 
viding for complete transcriptions 
of the debates. Under the resolu- 
tion either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives would 
have the right to withhold pro- 
ceedings from the air if it chose to. 
Several critics have made the 
objection that Congress would find 
it dificult to compete with Bob 
Hope or Charlie McCarthy. The 
debates would not make “enter- 
taining” broadcasts. The press 
and radio, winnowing the chaff to 
get at the legislative wheat, it is 
claimed, do an essential job of ed- 
iting. Complete broadcasts, these 
critics say, would only bore the 
people, making them less, rather 


than more, responsive to their ob- 
ligations as citizens. 

In this criticism there are two 
separate attitudes with which no 
true democrat can agree. The first 
is that the people are so drugged 
with “horse operas” and 
operas” and light and grand op- 
eras that they would not listen to 
the serious proceedings of govern- 
ment. I do not have so low an 
opinion of Americans. They are 
not drugged. They are awake, and 
they are watchful, as the last elec- 
tions showed with unmistakable 
clarity. They know that the fu- 
ture of their security and well- 
being are under debate on the 
floors of the two houses of Con- 
gress, and they are deeply con- 
cerned. They have a right to hear 
that debate: and they would use 
that right. 

The other attitude is that of cer- 
tain newspapers which hold that 
they have the unrestricted right 
to “predigest” or “clean up” the 
debates of the national legislature 
They do indeed have that right. 
But only too often it is used as if 
the blue pencil were wielded by a 
censor rather than an_ editor. 
Freedom of the press becomes a 
method of abridging the people’s 
inalienable freedom to listen and 
to learn. Uncensored broadcasts 
would serve as a check on those 


“soap 
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newspapers which sometimes de- 
lete or distort the news in order 
to make it fit their own bias. 

The possibility has been men- 
tioned that the privilege of broad- 
casting might be misused by al- 
lowing the practice of ‘extending 
remarks” to carry over to radio. 
It is feared that Congressmen 
would take advantage of this loop- 
hole to “extend their remarks” by 
radio transcriptions, and would 
flood their local stations with an 
endless series of purely political 
speeches which never actually 
were spoken in the legislature. 

However, the radio audience 
has a low tolerance level for such 
material. It can and undoubtedly 
would turn off its radios if too 
many speeches of this type were 
“extended” over the air by their 
local solons. The nuisance would 
obviously be self-eliminating. 

On the other hand, there is sup- 
posed to be a danger that the ex- 
tension of Congressional immu- 
nity from libel and slander suits 
to the air waves would encourage 
demagogues to step up their cam- 
paigns of personal slander and 
scurrility. But the problem here 
is much more basic than one of 
mere degree. Slander is slander, 
wherever spoken. That its utter- 
ers should be immune from suit 
on the floor of Congress is no less 
reprehensible than that they 
should be immune when the floor 
becomes a wave length. 

Congressional immunity, how- 
ever, serves a good purpose in 
other ways, and should not be 
eliminated merely because a few 
irresponsible Congressmen misuse 
the privilege. In the long run, it 
is more than likely that the broad- 
cast of legislative debates would 
lead to gathering pressure from 
the people which would force a 
greater degree of temperateness 
in speech upon the offending rab- 
ble rousers. 

None of these objections has 
proved valid in previous experi- 
ence with legislative broadcasts. 
The legislature of New Zealand, 
for example, has been on the air 
for more than eight years, and the 
results have been excellent. Ac- 
cording to an article in The Em- 
pire Review, New Zealanders 
have developed ‘“‘a largely uncon- 
scious, but very real, feeling that 
the actions of one’s elected gov- 
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ernment should be open to public 
inspection.” Captain Leon Weav- 
er, of the United States Marines; 
commented in the Radio Daily: 
“Windbags who took a lot of time 
to say nothing brilliantly have 
been defeated, and members who 
fumbled and stumbled but who 
did have something to say have 
been reélected.” 

New York City’s experience 
with the broadcasts of its Coun- 
cil’s debates is well known. For 
two years these programs were 
among the most popular put on by 
the city’s radio station, WNYC. 
Comment from the public was 
overwhelmingly © favorable, and 
more than three-fourths of the let- 
ters received emphasized the very 
real educational value of the pro- 
gram. It was taken off the air, I 
am told, solely because some 
members of the City Council felt 
that the broadcasts damaged their 
political reputations. 

Recently Nathan Straus, of New 
York’s WMCA, has been dramatiz- 
ing portions of the Congressional 
Record on the air. In a recent let- 
ter to me Mr. Straus stated: 

“It is my belief that WMCA has 
not put any feature on the air in 
the last two years that has 
achieved a greater acclaim or a 
wider popular response. There is 
a real desire on the part of the 
listening public to hear the de- 
bates in the halls of Congress. . . . 
I have not heard one adverse crit- 
icism . . . of our dramatization of 
the Congressional Record.” 

Thus, both reason and experi- 
ence prove that broadcasts of Con- 
gressional debates would be a 
strong weapon in the armory of 
democracy. It would educate, en- 
lighten, and inform the people, 
and result in a more responsive 
and responsible electorate during 
the crucial years to come. 


A Dash... A Danger 


J. EDD McLAUGHLIN, Executive 
Vice-President, Security State Bank @ 
Trust Company; Past International Di- 
rector, Ralls, Texas 

To wire the halis of Congress 


for sound would be to encourage a 
senseless, disruptive scramble for 
the microphone which could de- 
stroy what dignity our lawmaking 
bodies now possess. Weak mem- 
bers, hoping to sound large in the 
ears of the home folks, would vie 






for the floor, expanding grandijp. 
quently on narrow themes 9 
purely home-State interest. Surely 
this would be true if a legislator’ 
votes came mainly from one clags 
—such as farm, labor, or industry 
'Twould be a field day for crack. 
pots and for masters of the meap. 
ingless phrase. 

With the limited audience ap- 
peal which Congressional broad. 
casts would soon prove to have 
no commercial broadcasting com. 
pany could long afford to carry 
the feature. Would that then lead 
to a Government-owned broad. 
casting system? From there to 4 
Government propaganda system 
would be but one step—the mos: 
misguided one my country could 
take. 


Would Tie Loose Tongues 

WESLEY HAYES, Manager, Federal 
Security Board, Olympia, Washington 

To the degree that it would pro. 
mote careful speeches, I favor the 
broadcasting of Congressional ses- 
sions. No man can in fairness find 
much fault with simple windiness 
or silvery oratory—these are the 
prerogatives of any legislator who 
(foolishly, I think) chooses to ex- 
ercise them. But every American 
has a right to demand responsible, 
factual statements from the man 
who represents him in the nation’s 
highest legislative chambers. 

Would a Senator or Representa- 
tive be likely to “go off half 
cocked” if he knew 10 million or 
100 million citizens were listening 
to him? Not very. Petty tirades, 
personal puffing, and partisan 
sniping would fall before the pub- 
lic demand that the gentlemen get 
down to business. 


Nothing Could Be Duller 

J. RAYMOND TIFFANY, Lapyer; 
Past International Vice-President, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey 

Before me as I write is my cur: 
rent binder of the Congressional 
Record. I have opened it at ran- 
dom—to the proceedings of the 
House fgr April 18, 1945. Here is 
a summary of what I find there: 

Prayer. Pan American Day resolution. 
Printing additional copies of Presi 
dent’s address. Extension of remarks 
(q.v. appendix for complete speech). 
Tribute to radio industry. Tribute to 
Ernie Pyle. Extension of remarks. Cor- 
rection of the record. Inflammable ma 
terial in boys’ cowboy suits. Treasury 
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Post Office appropriation bill with a 
1] eall following reading of the 
bi much detail. Deficiency appro 
bills. Naval appropriation bill. 
Report on leaves of absence and en 
' ills signed. Time consumed: 5 

P nd 10 minutes. 

What kind of a broadcast would 
t] ave made! Yet it was typi- 
Congressional routine; it is 
what you would hear day after 
the proposal discussed here 
to carry (and if you had the 
ce to listen). 

n, too, there are such ques- 
as: Which house would you 
when both are in session 
rrently? Both? Would you 
then tie up two wave lengths? 


Who would handle the broadcast- 


s—private stations or Govern- 
ment stations? If the latter, how 
would you prevent political 
abuses? But why goon? What- 
ever merit the idea has in theory 
| be completely lost in prac- 


Gone the Wind 

CHESTER M. KNIGHT, YMCA Sec- 
retary, Hornell, New York 

One gain the broadcasting of 
Congressional proceedings would 
almost certainly record would be 
the elimination of that foolish, 
childish, antiquated institution 
known as the filibuster. No legis- 
ator, knowing that his constitu- 
ents and millions of other Ameri- 
cans were hanging upon his 
words, would dare to rise and read 
books and magazines hour upon 
hour merely to hold the floor. 

But that would be a somewhat 
negative gain. A _ positive one 
would be that the broadcasts 
would increase popular knowledge 
f democratic processes. From 
that would come increased inter- 
est—a condition we must encour- 
age at every turn if we want de- 
mocracy really to work. Properly 
timed, the broadcasts would great- 
ly aid parents, teachers, clergy- 
men—all individuals and groups 
that are trying to develop an in- 
telligent informed citizenry. 


Should a Man Drop Work? 
A. DEAN GREENLEE, Egg-Products 


Distributor, St. Louis, Missouri 
One of many complications 


which make the broadcasting of 
Congressional sessions impracti- 
cable is the matter of timing. 
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RADIO brings to New Zealanders the debates 
Note the contingent 


Buildings in Wellington. 


When the two chambers convene, 
it is noon in Washington—but 9 
A.M. in San Francisco. If ad- 
journment comes at 5 P.M., it is 
only 2 o’clock on the Pacific Coast. 
At these hours business and pro- 
fessional men in the West and 
throughout the nation—the very 
men who, if anyone, might have 
the desire to hear Congress 
through—are at their desks hard 
at work. Even an outstanding 
speech could not easily be timed 
for the proper listening periods. 
That the workings of Congress 
are by their very nature too com- 
plex and undramatic to make good 
listening is another point, and that 
the proposed broadcasts would 
slight the many earnest Congress- 
men who labor fruitfully but 
quietly in committees is still an- 
other—but the problem of timing 
alone is sufficient to end further 
consideration of the proposal. 


Don’t Worry, They'll Listen! 
PERCY HODGSON, President, Parkin 


Yarn Mills; Past International Director, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
It is true that with a bit of effort 


any American can obtain a copy 
of the Congressional Record, but 
how many do? Yet present that 
same material in the spoken voice 
and they will listen. On paper, 
the American Forum of the Air 
and the Town Meeting programs 
might make dry reading—but put 
them on the air and you know 
what happens. Millions tune in 
every week. 

In the proposal to “air” Con- 
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of their legislators from these Parliament 
of American doughboys out for exercise. 


gress I see an opportunity to de- 
velop that informed public opinion 
we speak so much about and do so 
little to realize. And informed, 
we shall be better able to choose 
leaders competent to weigh and 
enact our wishes. 


Count the Cost! 


WALTER T. HELMS, Superintendent 
of Schools, Richmond, California. 
Those who support the plan to 


broadcast Congressional proceed- 
ings are fond of citing New Zea- 
land as an example. With all 
credit to that splendid little Do: 
minion and the apparent success 
it has made of its legislative 
broadcasts, I consider the instance 
somewhat beside the point. 

What we in America have to de- 
cide is what we need and want in 
America. Here in our national 
legislature most of the real work 
is done in committee chambers 
What you would hear were you to 
tune in to an average session of 
House or Senate would be largely 
routine decisions taken on that 
committee work—about which 
you would know little or nothing. 
To broadcast those formal pro- 
ceedings, which have great signifi- 
cance but do not sound like it, 
would be to reduce popular re- 
spect for our lawmaking institu- 
tions. 

We have representative govern- 
ment because we have men of ex- 
perience who are willing to make 
sacrifices of time and money to 


speak in our behalf. Let’s not 
force [Continued on page 54) 
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@ TIVE MILES ax HOUR 


Just 50 years ago a stunt race in Chicago prove 






THE VICTORY “‘motocycle” in America’s first auto race—a run of 55 miles in 11 hours! 


of the Duryea brothers—Charles and Frank 


AN you imagine receiving 

$2,000 for driving an auto 55 

miles in 11 hours—at the awe- 
some speed of five miles an hour? 
Or using ice packs and buckets 
of snow to cool your engine? 
Or putting sand into your trans- 
mission to make it work? Or hav- 
ing a relief driver accompany you 
in a horse-drawn cutter? Or steer- 
ing with the rear wheels instead 
of the front? 

Well, all that—and a lot of other 
unbelievable things—happened in 
the first automobile ever 
staged in America. It occurred on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1895, just 
half a century ago, and was spon- 
sored by the enterprising Chicago 
Times-Herald publisher H. H 
Kohlsaat. He put up the prize 
money, ballyhooed the event, and 
won fame for himself and his 
newspaper. 

Only six machines lined up for 
the great race, but it’s a wonder 


race 
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there were any at all! For incred- 
ible as it now seems, the automo- 
bile is a scant half-century old 
Back in 1895 it was a horseless, 
foul-smelling contraption that 
roared and rattled over cobble- 
stones, got stuck in mud, and 
stood respectable horses on end in 
fright. It didn’t even have an ac- 
cepted name! 

Kohlsaat tackled that problem. 
He ran a name contest on the side, 
hoping as any good newspaper- 
man would that it would turn up 
a snappy name that would fit eas- 
ily into a headline. “Petroleum 
wagon,” “automatic buggy,” “pat- 
ented mechanical wagon,” and 
“horseless carriage” had been sug- 
gested, for people thought in 
horse-and-buggy terms. The best 
Kohlsaat could draw out of his 
contest was “motocycle.” He used 
it for his publicity, but it didn’t 
catch on. 

By July 9, 1895, all was ready 





that the ‘horseless carriage’ would really work 


By William fF. 
McDermot 


to announce the race 
You can still read in ye 
lowed, crackling ney 
paper files the bla 
ing headlines. Cas 
prizes, $5,000 — with 
gold medal for the \ 
ner! The route was to |x 
from Milwaukee to (C! 
cago, but when roa 
were deemed impossil 
for “motocycles,” Kol 
saat changed it from C! 
cago to Libertyville, Ill: 
nois, east to Waukega 
on Lake Michigan 
shores, thence back 
the Windy City, 92 mile 
in all. 

People smiled. But Koh |lsaa' 
scratched his fertile brain, rubbe 
his crystal globe, and came 
with this editorial: 


It was the entry 
names still spoken with respect in the realm of motordom. 


That the “horseless carriage’ ha: 
arrived is beyond question, and if ba 
roads are going to prevent its easy a! 
general introduction, the people 
whose hands lie all public questions 
will abolish bad roads. In fact, the 
road problem takes on a new impo 
tance with the approach of the hors 
less wagon. State legislatures will ha\ 
to take up the question all over 
country. Good roads are the inevitabi 
concomitants of horseless carriages 

A few days later the prognost!: 
cating urge again gripped him 
and he penned the following: 


Propulsion is easy enough on un 
form grade, and requires no great m 
chanical skill to produce machines tha! 
will easily overcome the slight resis! 
ance of stone and hard clay levels. Bu 
what of the ruts, the sloughs, the fords 
and the brushwood that characteriz 
the ordinary American country roads 
What of irregular grades, zigzag paths 
and swollen streams? What of tle 
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and the occasional surprise of 
pected tree stumps? 
The horse still has work to do, but 


motors are coming in and they will, 


in the end, be cheaper, faster, and 


onomical. They will of neces- 
nmand ultimate supremacy. The 


selection, the survival of the 





is going to play its part in car- 
ry is it has played it in everything 
the world, 

Day after day the Times-Herald 
plugged the race with typical 
American whoop-la. Wild-eyed 
inventors and manufacturers were 
cajoled to “get busy and create 
you may change the destiny of the 
world!” It was comparatively 
easy, this matter of building a 
‘motocycle,” just hooking a sin- 


gle-cylinder engine to a buggy by 
means of a belt or chain drive 
over the newly designed rear- 
wheel hubs. 

\s November 2—the day of the 
announced race—drew near, fer- 
vid pleas poured in on the Times- 
Herald to postpone the event. Dis- 
traught inventors, unable to whip 
their machines into final shape, 
begged for more time. Here Kohl- 
saat’s uncanny shrewdness served 
him again. More time? Sure. Also 
time to increase suspense 
and to whip up emotional lather— 
more days to keep the Times-Her- 
ald supreme in the journalistic 
field. 

“We will hold the grand race on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 28,” 
he announced, “but that will be 
absolute, final, and unchangeable.” 

It was. But Kohlsaat was a show- 
man. He also announced a “con- 
solation contest” as an interest 
teaser for the original. date, No- 
vember 2, with a $500 prize which 
he knew would buy ten times that 
amount in publicity. 

November 2 was made to order, 
warm with an Indian Summer 
Two “motocycles” were 
ready at 7:30 A.M. at the glamor- 


more 


| ous Fine Arts Building, left over 


from the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago’s famous 1893 World’s 
Fair. Charles E. Duryea, later a 


famous name in automotive his- 





tory, was there to drive his horse- 
less contraption. Oscar Mueller, 
of Decatur, Illinois, was ready 
with a Benz. 

Crowds whooped as the two ma- 
chines got underway in a cloud 
of blue and noxious fumes and 
chugged [Continued on page 55] 
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November 28, 1895 
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BORN IN Melbourne, the author has lived 
of Australia’s six States, published a newspaper, 
and served in the Western Australian Parliament 


Rin, PIGEON — whom you 
probably know better as Christo- 
pher Columbus—is set down in the 
history books as the discoverer 
of America. But having recently 
zigzagged across the North Amer- 
ican Continent, speaking to 250 
Rotary Institute of International 
Understanding audiences in 13 
States, I have an inward feeling 
that I could challenge Christo- 
pher’s claim to being the sole pos- 
sessor of that distinction. 

America isn’t an unknown land 
to us Australians, you may be 
sure. We have ties of history 
now sealed in blood. But few of 
us “down under” folk have had 
the privilege of experiencing life 
in the United States as I have 
done at the grass-roots level. I 
refer to the small towns, espe- 
cially. 

Here I got. to know the high- 
school youngsters—and they are 
“tops,” to borrow their own word 
I like their informality, their di- 
rectness. Frequently late in the 
afternoon I have dropped in at a 
cafe for my customary tea. “Hel- 
lo!’ or “Hi ya!,” they would say, as 
they came to my table for a chat 
about something in my talk at 
their forenoon “assembly” that 
had interested them. Two bobby- 
sox girls in one town saw me in 
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in three 


a barbershop, where I 
was having my shoes 
shined, and dropped in 
for a word with “the man 
from down under.” That 
was typical. 

I relish the bubbling 
good humor of these 
youngsters. Their quality 
of “bounce’”’ is infectious, 
even for a seasoned and 
sometimes weary trav- 
eller. Autographs, I 
sometimes very solemnly an- 
nounced from the platform, were 
to be priced at $10 apiece. They 
trooped up to the platform, eyes 
laughing, pencil anc pad _ out- 
stretched. When I reminded them 
of the charge, one usually would 
announce, as I handed the book 
back, that the check would be sent 
to me in the next town. 

No need to label jokes or whim- 
sey for these boys and girls. After 
a discussion of how Australians 
live, and how, for example, we 
have borrowed song hits from 
America, I would pull my face to 
its longest and disapprove of jit- 
terbugging, then add, “I could 
not imagine myself doing it.” 
There never was need to refer to 
my bulk to get a whoop of adoles- 
cent mirth. 

The intellectual appetite of 
America’s high-school youngsters 
is startlingly omnivorous. They 
want to know about how we are 
governed, why we have so many 
jack rabbits and what we do with 
them, whether we are rationed, 
why American soldiers have mar- 
ried 10,000 Australian girls, and 
—but le* me give a sample of the 
94 questions that came to me in 
Republic, Pennsylvania, from an 
audience of 1,100 students at Red- 
stone High School: 


| Discover America) 


High-school youngsters won the heart of 
this Australian lecturer on a Rotary tour 
that showed to him the real United States. 


By Archibald Gilchrist 


Australian Publicist; Lecturer, Rotary Institutes of 
International Understanding 


Do the American soldiers learn the 
Australian language quickly? 

What do the Australian people thi: 
of General MacArthur? 

Are Australian soldiers drafted 
do they volunteer? 

Are all Australian girls more bea 
tiful than our girls? 

What fuels are used in Australia? 

Do Australians have as much free 
dom as we have? 

If your hands are occupied with 
knife and fork, how do you eat 
bread? (Resulted from my fun abo 
their use of knife and fork.) 

Do boys and girls go to the sea 
school together? 

Do you prefer American or Aus 
tralian football? 

Do Australians enjoy 
made movies? 

Are there many natives in Aus 
tralia? 

Obviously, these school children 
had read a great deal about m 
country, knew quite a bit about 
its geography and its animals as 
well as its people. And had dons 
some thinking. Perhaps I added 
to their knowledge, but need I sa\ 
that from their queries I learned 
more than I could from a _ book 
about what is on the mind of 
America’s youth? 


America! 


L. WAS SO, also, with thei! 
elders who came to the evening 
lectures. But their questions 
usually pertained to such subjects 
as the reaction of Australia to the 
influx of American soldiers, immi- 
gration restrictions (particularly 
with regard to color), the future 
of our aborigines, the extent of in- 
dustrialization, postwar plans 
and, above all, the relationship 0! 
Australia to Britain. 

Some listeners thought Aus- 
tralia still pays financial tribute 
to Britain. I explained that we 
do—interest on the money we bor- 
rowed from the mother countr) 
to develop ours. But none other 
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In many places I discovered a 
thy in the minds of both 


syM} 
cq youn , and old for poor Australia, 
f.oing along under the heavy yoke 
Sof British overlordship. Such peo- 
Sle were surprised (and relieved) 
when I told them that we had 
heen legally independent since 


1926 and for the past 50 years had 
hehaved as though we were. Brit- 
; been a generous and an 
nderstanding mother. I hope I 
cleared up some questions on the 
al setup of the British fam- 
nations, and made it plain 
that although we Dominions are 


arn the fetaking on additional powers to 

ourselves, there has been no weak- 

s ening of the spiritual ties that 
ted bind British countries together 

One man accused me of being 

2 b pro-British, which, I could ex- 


plain, was as if a Texan were ac- 
being pro-American. 
Pride in one’s country and ances- 


cused of 


it 
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EHIND each Institute of Inter- 
national Understanding is, as Mr. 
Gilchrist notes, Dr. Herbert W. Hines. 


r Aus 
erica! 
1 Aus 


Amiable, scholarly, and widely trav- 


[| Nine Stars on Their Service Flag 









tides elled, he is the man who, from a 
lidren desk in Rotary’s Central Office in 
it m E Chicago, directs the entire Institute 
about = program. 
: ¢ And behind ‘‘Herb’’ Hines is a 
als as ; household which, we venture, has 
| done 2 more members in the service of their 
added ; country than has any other Rotari- 
ins an’s family. Dr. and Mrs. Hines 
[ say have ten children. Nine are in the 
arned United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
hook Corps. They are shown below. The 
— tenth, Donald, is a bit under military 
nd of age. He’s 16. The home in which 
these children, now scattered from 
Europe to the far Pacific, dream of 
reassembling is a large house on 
thei South Sixth Street in Springfield, 
li Illinois. To it, Herb commutes week- 
. nins ends. 
lions With so large and so handsome a 
rjects stake in tomorrow as he has, it is 
at ate small wonder that a zeal to improve 
‘0 the world understanding should rule 
mml- Herb Hines’ life. The truth is, that 
larly zeal far predates his children. Bos- 
vi, ton-born, he took his A.B. and A.M. 
uture 
of in- *® Herbert, jr. *Bedeli *® Paul 
ylans 
1p ol 
Aus- 
ibute 
t we 
, hor- 
intry 
ther 
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try is not inconsistent with friend- 
liness and admiration for other 
lands. It is because Australians 
are not merely pro-Australian and 
nothing else that we see without 
misgivings the shape of the inter- 
national order that lies ahead. 

At one town I was forewarned 
by my host to be careful. “This 
place is a hotbed of isolationism 
and anti-British feeling,” he told 
me as we were on our way to the 
Rotary luncheon where I was to 
speak. I mentally prepared for 
the worst, but as I entered, my 
hosts stood and with gusto sang, 
“God save our gracious King . 
long to reign over us!” It was a 
compliment that touched me, and 
an evidence of the open-minded- 
ness that marked audiences every- 
where in the 13 States which [| 
visited. 

Occasionally, of course, I met a 
confirmed Anglophobe, intent on 


converting or contraverting the 
lecturer. On one occasion a critic 
offered a particularly tricky ques- 
tion and we had a royal battle of 
wits for half an hour. I was in 
favor of such discussion, for only 
by frank interchange of ideas do 
we gain understanding. But when 
he expanded into a full-length ad- 
dress on the iniquities of the Brit- 
ish Empire and my audience be- 
gan to melt, I exclaimed: “Look, 
sir, you are losing your audience 
That brought him to an open- 
mouthed end—and the meeting 
went on. My stopper, however, 
wasn't original. I borrowed it, as 
is the public speaker’s wont to do, 
from a famous story of a London 
cabby who angered a flower ven- 
dor by crowding his horse and cab 
into inadequate space behind the 
vendor’s barrow. The argument 
went hot. Finally the cabby saw 


a choice pelargonium disappear ‘n 





degrees at Harvard, then 
added bachelor of divin- 
ity and Ph.D. degrees to 
them at the Univers‘ty 
of Chicago. Then he was 
off to Germany for sev- 
eral years of study in 
Berlin and Marburg, and 
sharing the new vista 
with him was his bride 
of two years, Helen 
Gartside Hines, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke. Ordained a Baptist minis- 
ter before his sojourn in Europe, Dr. 
Hines now took his first church—in 
El Paso, Illinois, and went on to pas- 
torates in Kankakee and Springfield, 
Illinois, during which 20-year period 
he took a leading part in church as- 
sociations—with emphasis on youth 
work. A man who likes his informa- 
tion firsthand, he has made nine cul- 
tural and research trips to Europe 
and four to Latin America since 
1923, his command of a half dozen 
languages facilitating his views 
gathering. From those expeditions 
many a published article on travel 
and on international relations has 





resulted. 
As from the start of their joint 
* Harold *® Wallis *® Marion 
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career, Mrs. 
husband’s interest in attacking the 





Mrs. Hines 


Hines has shared her 





._%& Mildred © Marsnail 


problems that vex humankind, and 
has blazed some trails of her own. 
Springfield knows her as a former 
member of the board of education, 
as an associate teacher in the public 
schools, and as one of the city’s most 
successful mothers. 

It is Dr. Hiaes’ job to keep Insti 
tute speakers shuttling around the 
circuit, to help hundreds of Rotary 
Clubs map their Ins:itute plans. If 
in his close relationship with them 
he shows a friendly understanding of 
their problems, cha: ge it to the fact 
that he has been a Rvutarian (a Kan- 
kakee and then Springfield) since 
1923—and that he has ten inteil.gent 
children to keep Dad up to snuff. 


® Burton 
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his horse’s mouth. “Look,” he 
cried, “’e’s a eatin’ of ‘em!” 

The trigger-quick appreciation 
of fun among boys and girls is al- 
ways present among their elders. 
“Kidding” or chafing or “pulling 
one’s leg” is as characteristic of 
Americans as it is of Australians, 
and did much to make this visitor 
to the States feel at home. Aus- 
tralian audiences will chuckle 
when I report to them what hap- 
pened to me in a small Kansas 
town. 


i WAS told I would travel to my 
next speaking engagement with 
Babe Ruth. Well, even Austral- 
ians, though we may not know 
much about baseball, have heard 
of the famous “bambino of swat, ’ 
and, frankly, I was keen to meet 
the great man. So the morning of 
our journey I was working over 
my knowledge of baseball to make 
good conversation en route’ Im- 
agine how mildly I was shocked 
when, presently, a huge and 
brightly painted truck arrived at 
the home where I was billeted. On 
its side was painted: “Baby Ruth 
Candy”! 

The joke was on me—and it was 
a good one. I laughed heartily 
and so did my driver. He was a 
fine fellow, and we soon became 
“cobbers,” of which the best 
American equivalent is “buddies.” 
His interesting conversation made 
the hour’s trip over the thickly 
snow-covered road to my- next 
port of call pass pleasantly and 
quickly. 

We Australians like to think 
that we have earned some reputa- 
tion for hospitality, but during my 
Rotary tour of the United States | 
was overwhelmed with an honest- 
to-goodness brand that rivalled in 
graciousness and sincerity any- 
thing I have experienced at home 
It was extraordinary how often I 
was told that the local hotel was 
not very good and that | would 
be more comfortable at So-and- 
So’s home. The home was invari- 
ably comfortable and its people 
cordial, but on occasions when | 
did get inside the criticized hotels, 
I found them everything one could 
ask for in a small-town hostelry 

But keeping up an _ Institute 
schedule is strenuous. To illus- 
trate what I mean, I draw on my 
notes for the day’s program in 
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Clay Center, Kansas. It is a typical 
day, save for the fact that there 
I didn’t speak in the forenoon at a 
high-school assembly. 

I arrived about noon and was 
immediately taken to lunch with 
a group of Rotarians. A quick rush 
around the town to see the sights 
followed. Then I was whisked to 
a Woman's Club to talk, and was 
asked all manner of questions 
about Australia, its people, the 
way they lived, and the British 
Commonwealth of which we are a 
part. Then came tea, and another 
sightseeing scamper. 

At this stage my head guide 
said: “Perhaps you'd like a rest.” 
I wonder how he guessed so accu- 
rately. Half an hour’s rest, how- 
ever, and I was taken to a dinner 
given by the Clay Center “Rotary 
Anns,” then on to a meeting where 
I spoke to an audience of 400, a 
remarkable attendance for a town 
of that size. That was not all. 
After the meeting a lawyer enter- 
tained me, with about 20 of the 
local intelligentsia, at supper in 
his home. Here I was quizzed un- 
til 12:45 A.M. But the whole set- 
up was all wonderfully interesting 
and intensely enjoyable, if tiring. 
And it was, I am sure, conducive 
to better knowledge and under- 
standing between the people of 
our countries. 

I was associated on my Institute 
tour with a rotating team of four 
lecturers, each speaking at a given 
place each week: a Russian, a 
North American, a Chinese, and 
an Australian. The team was not 
the same each week, but always 
very experienced lecturers, whom 
it was a privilege to follow or pre- 
cede. 

I think we Institute speakers all 
made it clear that we were men 
with missions: that is, men not 
concerned with the fees we got for 
talking or with trying to sell some- 
thing to somebody, but men gen- 
uinely concerned with the welfare 
of the human race, keen to give 
Americans facts about our coun- 
tries and to learn about America 
from her sons and daughters. We 
were able to get into discussions 
that cleared the air quite a deal. 
It is only by personal contacts that 
the people of the world ever will 
get to know each other: the kind 
of contacts we speakers have been 
able to make and the kind of con- 





tacts war brides are making. |, 
our informal way, perhaps wes 
were able to achieve what the 
diplomats of the world’s chancel. 
leries could not, in the nature 9; 
things, get near even to attemp. 
ing. 

Rotary’s Institutes of Interna. 
tional Understanding will soop 
start their tenth season. Only 13 
Rotary Clubs sponsored them th 
first year, 1936, but in 1942-43 the 
number had grown to 290. It js 
noteworthy that the following 
year, 266 of the 401 Institutes he\; 
were repeats—that is, conducted 
in communities that had had them 
the year before. And two of the 
401 were held in Canada. 

Already Dr. Herbert W. Hines 
the able executive at Rotary head- 
quarters in Chicago who directs 
Institute work, has perfected 
plans for the 1945-46 season. 4A 
corps of able speakers has been 
secured, speakers who would not 
be available in most instances to 
the communities where Rotary 
books them—at a total cost, for 
the panel of four, of but $250 
The general theme this year is 
“Steps Toward World Stability 
and the lecture topics particular- 
ize on it. They are: (1) “The Con- 
structive Use of Air Transport’ 
(2) “Maintaining World Trade 
and a High Standard of Living’ 
(3) “International Security in the 
Pacific’; (4) “Making Interna- 
tional Organization Effective.” 


i EXT year, if not this, I hope we 
in Australia shall have Rotary In- 
stitutes. They have helped me 
discover America as I possibly 
could not have done otherwise 
Maybe when American speakers 
eventually come “down under 
to address our Institutes, they 
will repeat my discovery of Amer- 
ica, in reverse. I fervently hope 
they will agree with an American 
admiral who, a year or two ago, 
told an Australian audience, “You 
look like us and you are like us.” 

Meanwhile, I shall be preparing 
the way—as best I can—reporting 
to Australian friends on the Unit- 
ed States I have come to know in- 
timately and to admire tremend- 
ously. And as for its people— 
especially the youngsters of high- 


school age—I shall quote the Aus- 


tralian poet who has said: 
“I dips me lid to them!” 
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searched for a taxi that 


whistled 








How to Make Friends... 
| drove into Tuscaloosa 


with 
my wife and young daughter, fol- 
lowed by a vanful of furniture. 


Previous arrangements having 
gone awry, we had no place to 
live, no place to store our goods. 
| called on a transfer man for 
help. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he bade us hop into his car, 
then spent the next three hours 
taking us to a dozen or more real- 
estate offices and prospective va- 
cancies. At last he found us a 
house, and that afternoon we 
moved in, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Our friend—for he was our friend 
by now—would accept nothing for 
his trouble except three heartfelt 
thank-you’s.” — W. STANLEY 
HooLe, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Flier Caught the Flyer 
His five-day leave was over and 


» my husband had but a few min- 


ites to catch the train that would 
carry him back to his RCAF sta 
lion where he had to report at 8 
the following morning. As we 
would 
lake us to the station, the train 
into town. No cab in 
sight. my husband shouted fran- 
ically to a friend whose car stood 
tt the curb “Sorry, Art, | can’t 
lake you, but take the car your- 
self and let your wife drive it 
back.” Yes, we caught the train 
—but only by driving ten miles at 
a speed I do not care to record 
here to the first flag station. Once 
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They indicate that though “there's 
@ war on," courtesy is still a part 
of good manners. If you have had 
a similar experience, send it in; 
if it 
you a $5 war savings stamp.—Eds. 















is used here, it will bring 


back, I apologized in great em- 
barrassment, but our friend cut 
me short with a smile. “All that 
matters,” he said, “is that you got 
Art on the train.” It will not sur- 
prise you to know that that chap 
is a Rotarian and that he was 
President of the local Club when 
this happened.—Mrs. V. M. Mus- 
GRAVE, Clarksburg, Ontario. 


A Doctor Ministered Unto 

Perhaps tired beyond expres- 
sion, aS are most of our over- 
worked doctors, one of our local 
medical men stopped at a curb one 
recent morning as he waited for 
the traffic light to change. And as 
he waited, his thoughts wandered 
off and he lost track of time. How 
long he stood there he did not 
know, but presently a hand 
touched his shoulder and, looking 
around, he saw an old colored 
country woman. “It is safe for you 
to cross now,” she said, and, tak- 
ing him by the arm, she led the 
able-bodied physician across the 
street There is some thoughtful- 
ness left in the world.—LEon 
ARCHER, Sylacauga, Alabama. 


Gos Co. Didn't Blow 

When a gas company gets a Call 
from a matron so excited she can 
barely talk, it sends a trouble 
shooter posthaste to the scene. 
And that’s just what the Portland 
Gas & Coke Company did the other 
day when it got such a call. 
Greeting the serviceman the ma- 


tron explained: “I dropped my 
diamond ring down the heat reg- 
ister. I have to meet my husband 
at 6:30 and I must have that ring 
This has nothing to do with your 
equipment, but your company has 
always given such good service, |! 
know you'll help me now.” The 
gasman quickly dissembled the 
heating duct and retrieved the 
ring (value: $1,500). What espe- 
cially pleased the grateful lady 
was that next day the gas com- 
pany called to ask if the service 
had been satisfactory. That, it 
seems to me, is the one time the 
gas company could have blown 
up. I praise its restraint.—A. A 
Pattrerson, Portland, Oregon. 


No Bromide He 


Not once, not even when I've 
inquired for such unattainables as 
flatirons, heating pads, and clean- 
ing tissues, has my corner drug 
gist excused his inability to delive: 
with “There’s a war on.” It’s al 
ways, “We're completely out,” or, 
“Nope, but we'll try to get it for 
you,” or a grin and, “Listen, one 
of these days we're going to fool 
you and have that!” Even if my 
hands are empty, I always walk 
away with the feeling that that 
druggist and I are sharing a com- 
mon problem, and I look forward 
to seeing him again.—Tom C. 
Prince, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


No Pay No Thanks 


In a little town in South Caro- 
lina there is a country doctor who, 
for several years, has been giving 


much time gratis to the local 
Selective Service board. Examin- 


ing men to be inducted into the 
armed forces. he will continue to 
do so as long as there is a need. 
Not an unusuai contribution? Per- 
haps not, but when one realizes 
that he is the only one of several 
local doctors who volunteered to 
do this work free—the others cash- 
ing in heavily on the wartime 
need for medical men—then his 
service gains added significance. 

The irony of it all is that in 
doing his duty, this country doc- 
tor incurs the illwill of many par- 
ents who blame him for pronounc- 
ing their sons physically fit. It just 
happens that this man is a Ro- 
tarian and a Past President of his 
Club.—CHarRLes G. TENNENT, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina 
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the five-stick package Cen 

turies before the arrival of 
Columbus, the Mayan people of 
Guatemala liked to chew chicle, 
the hardened sap of the sapodilla 
tree. 

Today that appetite, whetted by 
minty flavors and fruity fra 
grances, has circled the world 
The wonder is that the industry 
has created was possible before 
the airplane, for the black-green 
forests of Northern Guatemala, 
where the sapodilla tree grows in 
abundance, lacks railroads, and 
the highways are but foot trails 
Today most chicle comes out of 
the wilderness by air freight. 

The northernmost of 
Central American re- 
publics, Guatemala is 
about the size of Penn- 
sylvania (45,452 square 
miles, with 3,285,000 in- 
habitants). It enriches 


Cine five. GUM far outdate 





- From Oxcarts to 





the world in many ways, for its 
exports include coffee (70 percent 
of all shipping), bananas (20 mil- 
lion bunches a year), sugar, wood, 
cattle, gold, honey, hides, and, as 
mentioned, chicle. 

Guatemala has one of the most 
important supplies of harvestable 
quinine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; its mineral resources are 
awaiting development; yet great- 
est and most satisfying of its treas- 
ures is perhaps the rich tradition 
of an ancient culture which finds 
expression in everyday life. 

Most of the nation is situated 
from 4,000 to 11,000 feet above sea 
level—where arose the seat of the 
Mayan empire, and centuries later 
the center of Spanish power in 
Central America. 

During the colonial times Guate- 
mala included all territory now 
known as Central America, as well 
as the Southern tip of Mexico. 

The capital city, Guatemala, was 


established by Pedro de Alvarad 
in 1524, but the settlement wa 
short lived. Rebuilt in 1542 on the 
site of Antigua, it was again lost 
to an earthquake in 1773. The 
present capital was started near- 
by in 1776. 

The countries comprising the 
captain-generalcy of Guatemala 
were given independence from 
Spain in 1821, and after a short 
time as part of the Mexican Em- 
pire, they formed the Central 
American Federation. One by one 
they seceded, and Guatemala set 
up an independent government in 
1839. Efforts have been made in 
recent years again to form a Cen- 
tral American Union. Guatemala 
and El Salvador are-now making 
progress. 

The first Rotary Club in Guate- 
mala was established in the cap- 
ital in 1925. In recent months 
Clubs were formed at Quezalte- 
nango and Mazatenango. 
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but well-worn 


pave the streets. 


A JUNGLE airport (left, above) in the 
chicle area. Freight will reach the 
coast in 45 minutes. It would take up 
to six weeks by mule... . (Right, above 
A passenger plane visits a jungle town. 


THE ARCHWAY (lower left) is a part of 
the post-office building in Guatemala, 
the capital city and largest community 
in Central America. Note the national 
coat of arms in bas-relief on the tower. 


THE HEALTH Department building (lower 
right) is one of the most modern in the 
country. Many world travellers assert 
Guatemala is the cleanest city in the 
world. Even market areas are spotless. 
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MUSICAL gourds were played centuries ago. Note their use in this marimba. THE POLICE marimba band broadcasts; newscastsare in English and§ 


BESIDES having a wide range of climate and beautiful scenery, Guatemala 
—most populous of Central American nations—boasts of its pretty girls. 


oo 


INDIANS often combine their pagan worship with the Christian te 
Here they burn incense to their saints on the steps of the villagé 
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PAN AMERICAN Highway travel is so heavy that a tra 
HAND POWER is used in loading loose limestone at the quarries. Guatema 
supplies most of the cement used in construction work in Central America 
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ANS—two ages: a bright-eyed youngster and an elderly water 
straps bear the brunt of the load carted on his back 


ON is free and compulsory for Guatemalan youngsters from 7 to 
e are trade schools, and those specializing in the professions. 
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By R. E. Pattison Kline 


Lecturer, Speech Instructor, Rotarian 


5, MR. BUSINESSMAN, you 
have been elected President of 
your Rotary Club. Or is it the 
chamber of commerce? Or the 


Parent-Teacher Association? Or— 


well, no matter. You are to be “in 
the chair” at a business meeting. 
You want to brush up on your par- 


liamentary law. And I’ve been 
asked to write this article to help 
you. 


Let’s start by saying you are 
now the most important man in 
your organization. The leader. 
Don’t get high-hat or highhanded 
about it. Quite the contrary. But 
remember that if you don’t step 
right out and take charge of your 
meeting, you may have trouble 
It’s up to you torun the show. As 
a presiding officer, see that you 
apply all rules of procedure not 
only fairly, but strictly. 

It’s time to start your meeting. 
Some people are standing around 
chatting. Others are seated, wait- 
ing. You take your position, rap 
smartly with the gavel, and an- 
nounce: “The meeting will be in 
order.” It’s important that you 


talk loudly enough for everyone 


to hear. Speak as though you 
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meant it, with firmness. Pause till 
everyone is seated. Remember, 
you've been asked to take com- 
mand. Do it. 

Next? Well, that depends on 
the agenda you have worked out. 
Here’s the usual order-of-business 
after the call-to-order: 

Roti caLL. (Taken by the secretary. 
Need not be done by actually reading 
off the names, unless you want it so.) 

STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN. (This will 
vary with the purpose of the meeting 

but should include a statement that 
there are—or aren’t—enough members 
present to transact business—i.e., make 
a quorum—according to the by-laws of 
the organization.) 

STATEMENT BY OTHERS—if so called 
for by the chairman. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. (Usually 
this means a reading of minutes ‘of 
the previous meeting. You then ask: 
“Are there any corrections?” If none 
are offered, then you say, “If not, the 
minutes stand approved.”’) 

Orner Reports—from the treasurer 
and/or committees. (These should be 
“accepted”—except in case of certain 
reports which may be “approved” if 
so desired. Action is by motion.) 

OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. (These may 
be letters or statements which the 
president or secretary may read. No 
action is required.) 

ACCEPTANCE OF AGENDA. (This step is 
omitted if no formal agenda has been 








A Check List fo 


1. Pri 


These are motions which take prece, 
they are given: 7 


(a) Fix time to adjourn (if made y 
ancther question is pending). 

(b) Adjourn (if unqualified and dog 
have effect of dissolving assembly, 


It will be seen that these motions tak 
principle of enabling the assembly to 
activities. 


2. Motions Wh 


(a) Adjourn (when privileged). 

(b) Appeal relating to indecorum. 

(c) To close, limit, or extend debate 

(d) Division of the assembly. 

(e) Division of the question. 

(f) Lay upon the table. 

(g) Leave to continue speaking afte; 
decorum. 

(h) To close nominations. 

(i) To reopen nominations. 

(j) Objections to consideration of a q 
tion. 


You will see that these questions are y 
if debate were permitted, it might not te 
be greatly delayed. 


3. Motions Which| 


(a) To close, limit, or extend debat 
(b) To close nominations. 

(c) To make a special order. 

(dad) To order the previous question 


It will be seen that a two-thirds’ vote i 
given heretofore, that such a vote is req 
or the assembly are to be curtailed 


4. Motions Which 


(a) To adjourn. 

(b) Division of the assembly. 
(c) Division of the question. 

(d) Lay upon the table. 

(e) To make nominations. 

(f) To close nominations. 

(g) Questions of order. 

(h) Call for orders of the day. 


5. Motions Which 


(a) To raise a question of privilege. 
(b) Questions of order. 


(c) Objection to consideration of 4 4! 


tion. 
(d) Call for orders of the day. 
(e) Call for a division of the questi? 


7 
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otions 


other motions in the order in which 


ast 


) To take a recess (if made when an- 
other question is pending). 
3) Raise a question of privilege. 
») Call for the orders of the day. 


a of each other, and of others, on the 
jate or more immediate control of its 


Not Debatable 


) Questions of order. 

Call for the orders of the day. 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

Previous question. 

To raise questions of privilege. 
Reading papers. 

Suspend the rules. 

Take from the table. 

Take up a question out of its proper 
order 

Motions relating to voting. 

h) Leave to withdraw a motion. 


» for the reason already given you, that 
get a vote upon the motion, or action 


a Two-Thirds’ Vote 


») To suspend rules. 
f) Objection to consideration—on nega- 
tive side. 


in these cases according to the principle 
ases where the rights of the individual 


Be Reconsidered 


i) To raise a question of privilege. 

J) To take a recess. 

) To reconsider. 

) Suspend the rules. 

h) Take from the table. 

) Take up a question out of its proper 
order, 

)) Leave to withdraw a motion. 


Require a Second 


fF) Call for a division of the assembly 
in voting. 
B) Call up a motion to reconsider. 
h) Pilling blanks. 
i) Nominations. 
)) Leave to withdraw a motion. 
) Inquiries of any kind. 
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prepared. It is “accepted” on motion.) 

TRANSACTION OF “OLD” or “New” Busi- 
NEss. (We'll come back to this in a 
moment.) 

ADJOURNMENT. (Done by motion—al- 
ways.) 

Now we are ready to go into the 
heart of this parliamentary-law 
business. It is the making and 
handling of motions—or, in other 
words, putting your group through 
the process of making up its mind 
on the proposals submitted. 

Joe Z. Doakes wants to make a 
motion. He arises, and says, “Mr. 
Chairman.” He has no right to 
say anything more until the chair 
—that’s you, remember—‘recog- 
nizes” him, usually by speaking 
his name or saying, “The chair 
recognizes Mr. Doakes.” 

Doakes: “I move that... .” 

Chair: “Do I hear a second?” 

Smith: “I second the motion.” 

Chair: “The motion has been se 
onded. Is there discussion?” 

If there is, each one desiring to 
speak should address the chair 
and not start talking before he has 
been recognized. If you want to 
join the fray, you should ask some 
member, usually your vice-presi- 
dent, “to take the chair” while you 
talk. After you have decided the 
discussion is finished, or someone 
demands, “Question!” this is the 
procedure: 

Chair: “You have heard the motion: 
(here you repeat it exactly as it was 
stated). Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? (A pause—and if there is no 





further discussion:) Those in favor of 
the motion will say ‘Aye’... and 
those opposed, ‘No.’ The motion is 
carried (or lost).” 

But someone may think you 





have ruled wrong. He will force 
a standing vote (technically called 
a “division”’). Then you must ask 
for a rising or roll-call vote. On 
motions requiring a_ two-thirds’ 
majority, voting is always “by di- 
vision.” 

So far I’ve been speaking about 
routine, smooth-running opera- 
tions. Now let’s consider some 
unusual situations. That means 
getting a bit technical, but it 
you're to be a good chairman, you 
should know the rules 

First, let’s note that certain 
types of motions (1) take prece- 
dence over others, or (2) are not 
debatable, or (3) require a two- 
thirds’ vote, or (4) can’t be recon- 
sidered, or (5) don’t even requi: 
a second. To keep things simple, 
[ have listed these types of mo- 
tions in the adjoining panel. 

Who decides whether a motion 
falls into these five special cate- 
gories? You, the chairman, do 
You should do it quickly and posi- 
tively. Something like this: 

“The previous question has been 
called for. The previous question clo 
debate, is undebatable, and requires a 
two-thirds’ vote. Those in favor ot 
closing debate say ‘Aye.’ ... Those 
opposed to closing debate will say 
‘wa, * 

Don’t hesitate to explain your 
ruling if you think someone does 
not understand it. You want to 
keep your assembly on your side 
But a member may disagree with 
your ruling. That is his right and 
he has the privilege of appealing 
from you to the group. He does 
not even have to get formal rec- 
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Ognition from you. Here’s the way: 

Member: “I appeal from the deci- 
sion of the chair.” 

Chair: “The decision of the chair has 
been appealed from. Those in favor 
of sustaining the chair will say ‘Aye.’ 
Those opposed, ‘No.’ . . . The chair is 
(or is not) sustained.” 

Suppose two people 
recognition at the same time. You 
as chairman recognize the one 
whose voice you heard first—or 
think you did. But there are two 
exceptions to this rule: (1) the 
mover of the motion under con- 
sideration, and (2) the introducer 
of a resolution by which a com- 
mittee is to be appointed. They 
have top priorities for speaking 
Another point to remember here 
is that when a member has spoken 
once, he cannot speak a second 
time on the same question if 
others wish to speak. 


demand 


Now let's move on to a number 
of specific types of parliamentary 
problems which aren't tough if 
you know how to handle them— 
but are devil’s-brew stuff if you 
don’t. 

Making Amendments: 

There are two kinds of amendments: 
the first degree, or an amendment of 
the main motion; the second degree, 
or an amendment of the amendment 
of the first degree. 

There are four methods of amend 
ment: (1) by striking out a word, or 
several words in their order; (2) by 
striking out a word or several words, 
and inserting in lieu thereof another 
word or several words in order; (3) 
by inserting a word or words after 
some word, by adding a word or words 
at the end of the motion; and (4) by 
substitution. 

When the chair states an amendment 
to a motion, he should repeat the mo- 
tion, showing how it would read if the 
amendment were adopted. 

Illustration: “A motion is pending 
to spend five hundred dollars for new 
furniture. An amendment has been of- 
fered to strike out the word ‘five’ and 
insert in lieu thereof the word ‘three.’ ” 

Another example: “It has been 
moved to amend the motion by strik 
ing out the word ‘five’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word ‘three,’ so 
that the motion, if amended, will read, 
‘that three hundred dollars shall be 
spent for new furniture.’ ” 

So also with the other types of 
amendment. 

Closing Debate: 

Someone wishes to close debate upon 
a motion, thus bringing an immediate 
vote on the motion. He says: “I move 
the previous question.” No second is 
required. The only purpose of this 
motion is to bring the pending motion 
to a vote by shutting off debate. 
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If only a motion is pending, the 
above calling of the previous question, 
if carried, stops debate and the chair 
proceeds to put the pending motion. 
If, however, there is a motion with 
amendments pending, one must be 
very careful as to his call for the pre 
vious question. He must state whether 
the call is to apply to the amendment 
only or to the entire group—motion 
and amendments. 

In case a motion and amendments 
are pending, and the call for the pre- 
vious question is given as above, then 
the previous question, if carried, calls 
for a vote in turn on the amendments 
and then the main motion. If the mem- 
ber wishes to close debate upon the 
amendment, he must so state: “I move 
the previous question on the amend- 
ment.” If carried, then debate can 
proceed upon the remaining amend- 
ment and the main motion. 

Limiting Debate: 

It must be remembered that all mo- 
tions limiting, closing, or extending 
debate require a two-thirds’ vote, and 
are undebatable. 

Lay upon the Table: 

The motion to lay upon the table is 
not a killing motion—its purpose is 
simply to delay action. A motion laid 
upon the table must be taken off the 
table at the same meeting, or not later 
than the next regular meeting. when 
meetings are held as frequently as 
one month apart. 

In case a motion is pending, and an 
amendment or amendments are pend- 
ing. it must be remembered that if a 
motion is made to lay the amendment 
upon the table. and is carried, this vote 
carries the main motion to the table 
also 

When a body meets for several days, 
in a session, a motion laid upon the 
table must be taken off the table be- 
fore the last day of the session is over. 
Objection to Consideration of a Mo- 

tion: 

For several possible reasons, a mem- 
ber may wish to prevent a motion 
from being considered, debated, and 
voted upon. In that case the member 
says (no recognition by the chair 
or second required): “Cbject to con- 
sideration.” The objection must come 
immediately after the chair has stated 
the motion, and before debate has be- 
gun on subsidiary motion offered. If 
this rule is obeyed, then the chair 
says: 

“Objection to consideration of the 
motion (then stating the motion) has 
been made. Objection to consideration 
is undebatable, and requires a two- 
thirds in the negative to prevent con- 
sideration. Those in favor of consid- 
eration will rise and be counted; those 
not in favor of consideration will rise 
and be counted.” Then the result is 
announced. 

Indefinite Postponement: 

A member wishes to kill a motion at 
once, before debate or subsidiary mo- 
tions are offered. He says: “I move that 
the motion be indefinitely postponed.” 
The chair: “It has been moved that 





the motion (stating the motion) b¢ 
definitely postponed.” Then put the 
vote. A voice vote is sufficient if not 
challenged. 

Definite Postponement: 

There are two types of definite p 
ponement. One postpones the motion 
to a definite day in the future. Th, 
member: “I move that the motion be 
postponed until the next regular meet 
ing (or some other stated time).” 

The other type postpones the 
tion to both a day and an hour. 
member says: “I move that the mot 
be postponed to the next regular mex 
ing (or some other time) at 8 o’clo 
If this motion is carried—called a “s) 
cial order”; the other assigning tly 
motion simply to a day, a “gene 
order”—then on the day and the hi 
indicated in the motion, the spe: 
order must be called up. If it is : 
called up at the time—the day 
hour—indicated, it becomes dead, an 
cannot be considered except by a sp 
cial motion. 

Motion to Reconsider: 

Only a main motion can be reconsid 
ered and these rules must be remem 
bered: 

The motion to reconsider must be 
made at the same meeting, or the next 
day’s or month’s regular meeting. It 
is undebatable. The motion to recon- 
sider must be made by someone w)! 
voted on the prevailing vote upon the 
motion to be reconsidered. If the 
original motion was carried, only one 
voting in favor can move to reconside! 
If the original motion was lost, only 
one voting against the motion can 
make the motion to reconsider. 

A motion to reconsider a motion, 
where action has followed the passing 
of the motion, is out of order. In other 
words, a motion upon which action has 
taken place after the passage of th« 
motion, cannot be reconsidered. 
Appointment of a Committee: 

If a member wishes to have a special] 
committee appointed to conside 
motion, his motion should state how 
many are to compose the committee, 
by whom the committee is to be ap 
pointed, and sometimes the date when 
the committee is to report. 

Motion for a Recess: 

If a member wishes to make a mo- 
tion to take a recess, his motion should 
state the length of time of the recess. 
Motion for Adjournment: 

A motion to adjourn is not debat- 
able when privileged. 


Ww ITH consideration of adjourn- 
ment, I am through with this 
what - every - chairman - should - 
know article. I have gone over 
many important points lightly, of 
course, so refer you to that stand- 
ard work Roberts’ Rules of Order 
if you want more detailed infor- 
mation. But for ordinary situa- 
tions, the suggestions and rules 
here offered will suffice. 
One last word: Speak up! 
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AD, time to get up!” 


a fine morning for a bicycle 
n the Midway!” 

snore, real or imitation. 
please get up! What about our 


S such one-sided conversation 


ive been heard in a stately 


in Chicago, any morning of a 
1890s. William 


Harper, the great first president 


eks back in the 


e University of Chicago, was deter 
hat his boys should get a practi 

With one of 

! young Samuel, he made a con 


wledge of business. 


Fact: Sam was to get his father up for 
’s exercise before breakfast 
rning—by any means short of 
He was to be paid for each 

¢ he succeeded, but forfeited an 
When young 


was losing money 


m when he failed. 
ilized that he 
learned 


he had something 


nature of contracts. 


i t tne 
in part his father’s influence 

ide Samuel N. Harper America’s 
authority on Russia. William 
Harper visited that country in 

2900, and his interest helped Samuel to 


‘ 


to make the 


study of Russia his 
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About the Russians and their country ... business and 
living, now and after the war... America in wartime. 


lifework. He learned the language, and 
for many years taught 
Russia at the University of Chicago for 
half his time, and spent the other half 


courses about 


in Russia, travelling and studying so 
cial conditions and political movements. 
He knew many prominent Russians of 
the last years of the Czars. He knew 
the leaders of the Kerensky revolution, 
and the Soviet leaders who succeeded 
them. He continued to study Russia, and 
to believe in the Russian people, in the 
years when most of us were both ill 
informed and unfriendly. He lived just 
long enough to see the Russians stop 
the terrific power of the German armies 
at Stalingrad, and turn the tide of the 
war. 

This was the man whose memoirs 
have been published under the title The 
Russia I Believe In. When the writer 
is a person of warmth integrity, 
who has lived interesting experiences 
and puts them down candidly, memoirs 
are always excellent reading. But sel- 
dom can a book so personal and enjoy- 
able as this one have so much practical 
value for the reader. It is in effect an 
informal history of Russia for almost 
40 crucial years, told through the eyes 
of an honest and always curious Ameri- 


and 


can observer. Full of good stories, of 
humor and lively 


intimate 


incident, it gives the 
reader understanding of the 
changes that have taken place in Rus 
sia, and—even more important—of the 
personal character of the Russian peo 
ple. 

In a sense Edmund Stevens’ Russia 
Is No Riddle takes up where the Har 
per book leaves off, and carries forward 
the same job. Stevens is a European 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and book the 
accuracy and fairness required in his 
reporting for that 


shows in this 
newspaper. He has 
also a real writer’s power to make his 
reader see what he has seen in Russia 

“Standing in the dead center of the 
road was a big buxom girl in an olive 
drab Red Army blouse and a blue denim 
skirt. Great bunches of unruly flaxen 
hair cascaded from under her cap, while 
grasped firmly in her capable hands was 
a tommy-gun whose muzzle at that mo 
ment was pointed in our direction. ‘Put 
dat pistol down, Babe,’ 
of the American 


was the plea 
Negro soldier driving 
the truck in which Stevens was riding. 

And at 
another side of Russia: “At a recep- 


Leningrad after the siege 
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of Scientists, we were ushered into a 
plush and walnut atmosphere of distin 
guished white-haired old men in cellu 
loid collars and a few gray-haired ladies 
with lace about their throats.” ... In 
Stevens’ pages we share Moscow life 
in wartime, in terms of streetcars and 
firewood and scanty food, and meet and 
come to know scores of individual Rus 
sians, from hotel porters to factory 
managers. 

One of the things Stevens’ book did 
for me was to make me stop and think 
about the human cost of the war to Rus- 
sia. Suppose it had been my country in- 
stead of theirs that Hitler’s armies had 
conquered and occupied. Suppose the 
Nazis had held a great sector of Ameri- 
ca’s territory for two or three years, 
including its industrial cities from Buf 
falo to Pittsburgh and Birmingham and 
its richest farm lands—the Ohio valley 
and the corn belt. 

What would Americans have done? I 
think, if I know Americans, they would 
have fought as the Russians fought. 
They would have moved their great fac- 
tories farther west, and built new ones, 
and railroads to serve them. They would 
have burned their crops and even their 
towns to keep the Germans from using 
them. And they would have gone into 
the mountains and forests—in New 
England, Pennsylvania, West Virginia— 
and fought as the Russian partisans 
fought, behind the German lines; blow- 
ing up bridges, destroying munitions 
and supplies, and killing Germans. 
Many of them would have been killed, 
not only the young men in the regular 
forces, but old men and boys who could 
handle a rifle—and women and girls. 
Many Americans would have died from 
starvation, exposure, abuse—the aged, 
the ailing, the children. Many would 
have been butchered in cold blood. But 
they would have gone on fighting until 
the tide turned and they drove the in- 
vaders out. 

Not pleasant to think about? Well, 
that’s what happened in Russia. Stevens 
estimates that the war has cost Russia 
25 million civilian lives—in addition to 
those of several million soldiers. The 
material cost, in cities and towns, fac- 
tories and crops and livestock, is beyond 
calculation. America’s own cost in the 
war is great and tragic enough, in all 
truth, and no American wants anything 
but peace. Can any sane person doubt 
that the Russian people also want peace? 

But for Americans the war is not yet 
over; and in The Pattern of Soviet Pow- 
er Edgar Snow gives good reason for be- 
lieving that Russia will help them finish 
it. Snow is an authority on Far Eastern 
affairs as well as on Russia. In his new 
book he gives American readers much 
factual information on important as- 
pects of Russian life today: marriage 
and family life, education, and the re- 
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newal of religious life and institutions. 
His chapter “Men in the Kremlin” 
throws fresh light on some of Russia’s 
little-known and influential leaders. But 
perhaps the most vital part of Snow’s 
book to American readers is his careful 
analysis of Russia’s interests in the Far 
East, and the recent indications of her 
intentions. He presents much evidence 
to justify the title of one of his chapter 
titles: “When"”—not if—‘‘Russia Fights 
Japan.” He believes that for the Rus- 
sians as for the Americans, peace is not 
possible until Japanese aggression— 
from. which Russia suffered long before 
Pear] Harbor—has been finally crushed. 
That event will leave in the world two 
supremely powerful nations, the USA 
and the USSR. In the final test, the 
hope of lasting peace will depend on 
friendship and understanding between 
the people of the United States and the 
people of Russia. It is hard to see how 
anyone can deny that, or justify words 
or actions that work against it. 
yetting along with the Russians isn’t 
going to mean approving or adopting 
their political and economic ideas, any 
more than getting along with a neigh- 
bor requires us to go to the same church 
and vote the same ticket. What it does 
demand is getting acquainted, learning 
to know each other and to like and trust 
each other. And that isn’t a job some- 
one else can do for us. It has to be 
done in our own thinking, in our own 





GENERAL Romulo, Resident Commissioner 
to the U.S.A. from The Philippines and a Past 
Rotary International Vice-President, toured 
America from west to east, talked to its 
people—then penned this book about them. 


minds and hearts. And it isn’t a job 
for tomorrow. It needs doing now. Not 
many of us can go to Russia; but we can 
all read. More than any other European 
people, perhaps more than any other 






great people in the world, the Russia, 
are ready and eager to like and tr, 
Americans. Such books as The Ry, 
I Believe In, Russia Is No Rid ile, a 
The Pattern of Soviet Power shoy ,, 
abundant reason to like and respect th, 
Russians. 4 
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SoME OTHER BOooKs ON Russi, 
Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E, p: 
vies. Candid report of an American bus 
nessman and diplomat. The most wi 








ly read book on Russia, and both , vaila 
joyable and illuminating. tates 

Russia, by Bernard Pares.* Broadly ; puara 
formative and dependable; by a Britis that 
friend and collaborator of Samuel Hg pin-t 
per. ” 


Russia and the Peace, by Bernary 
Pares. The best analysis of Russia’s ; 
terest in world peace and of her nee, Nor 
and claims. ay | 

Round Trip to Russia, by Walt. qmmplasti 
Graebner. Real contacts with Russie’ °° 
life and people, in the interesting nar 


tive of a Time correspondent. : He 
BusINEss, Now AND Postwar Ilan 

The Theory and Practice of Earning; vel 
Living, by John F. Wharton. Most of y {Ming C2 
need to know more economics. This ;f—#0" ° 
our book, down to earth and fun: lem 


read. Primarily a practical guide fe 
the young man or woman starting j 
business, it contains abundant clear an( 
helpful information to make it wortIRy @, 
while for older readers. Wharton base 
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The new 
5 process for releasing insecti 
Bides would 
E. | n to make it nearly perfect for house- 


aero 


® Odorless Fly Spray. 


liquid gas pressure 


“ 


b Dold if only an efficient insecticide 

" Bhat not smell to high heaven were 
bya That is just what the United 
5 reau of Entomology and Plant 
0 ne reports it has accomplished 
A to have taken all the smell and 
5 tating properties out of pyre 
1 without lessening its effective 
r inst flies, mosquitoes, and other 
t ests 

nee Norelac. This soybean resin plastic 


either in hot molded 
solution. In the lat- 
to hold great prom 
coatings, heat-seal- 


m1 itilized 
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m it seems 


icquers, inks, 


g grease-resistant and water-re 
films, especially on paper. Its 
signalizes the 
st of yang campaign for the complete utiliza- 
products of farms. 
urgy will not be content until the 
s chief job is not raising food 
ffs, but raw products for American 


lopment ever-grow 


of the waste 


wort ® Glue News. A practical, easy-to- 
n bass) use glue which requires no heating 
ente-— and makes joints highly durable 
igh and unaffected by low humidity or 


even boiling is now available. Its 
Vet use in furniture manufacturing 
should greatly increase its useful 
life and prove a boon to the home- 
shop worker. 





er ne Waterproof Matchbox. Another 
> Stulfroduct of wartime necessity recently 
s wit Rade available for civilian use is a wa- 

rati proof plastic matchbox, developed for 
indus : >» of the armed forces. Cylindrical in 
,.. mmnape and weighing less than one ounce, 


» box is 2% inches long and one inch 

i! It is fluted to prevent slip- 

ing from the hand, and contains a flint 

hetal strip molded into the bottom to 

vide a scratching surface and means 

» produce live sparks if the match sup- 
is exhausted. 


meter. 
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Cellophane Recording. Sound was 
‘st recorded by Edison on wax cylin- 








1 lot an : 
_. Bers. Then came the now-common disc 
. "Miecords. Recently scientists have devel- 
na e"Hped a system of electromagnetic re- 


rding on a wire. Now sound is being 
corded on a cellophane ribbon an inch 
ide and 360 feet long. The record is 
Jactf@ade in parallel grooves and played 
ge Simmeck by a sapphire needle which need 
bt be changed and does not scratch the 
cord. The cellophane is claimed to be 
>fmeec from the annoying scratchings 
vaameich often mar the pleasure of listen- 
§ to recorded music. With this sys- 
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tem one may enjoy as much as eight 
hours of continuous, trouble-free music 
or other recorded entertainment with 
out changing records or making adjust- 
ments. With one of these sets in your 
home you can record any radio program, 
conversation, or other sound just by the 
flick of a switch. When it is properly 
connected, telephone messages _ that 
come in while you are away can be re 
corded, and they will always be correct. 


® Water-Soluble Wax. Ethylene gly- 
col is the liquid used as antifreeze (un 
der various trade names) for your car. 
When it is polymerized, it is known as 
“carbowax.” There are several kinds 
which get harder and harder as the size 
of the polymer grows. The “1500” and 
“4000,” which are the best known, are 
used for making marking crayons for 
textiles and pottery, from which they 
may be removed by water. They are 
also used for cosmetics and for making 
transparent drafting paper. Carbowax is 
a material with which the home-shop 
addict can have real pleasure, as it lends 
itself to many uses. 


@® Farewell to Baggy Pants. If you 
are one of those sartorially sensitive 
souls distressed by baggy trousers, be 
of good cheer, for the chemist has come 
to your rescue. “Syton” is the name 
of one remedy. Syton is actually sand 
in such fine subdivision that it will 
disperse in water. This means that the 
grains are one-half a micron or less in 
diameter. That is  submicroscopic, 
since the micron is only one-thousandth 
of a millimeter, or practically one-twen- 


ty-five-thousandth of an inch 
(this sand-in-water 
sprayed on a textile, it will dry and 
leave a layer of these submicrosopic 
particles on each fiber. The effect can 
not be felt, but it makes the fibers non 
skid so they stay in place and do not 
slip, but hold their shane 
treated will not and 
treated will not run 


If syton 
dispersion) is 


Trousers so 


bag, stockings so 


© Softer Sitting. For years farmers 
have blamed their high percentage 
of kidney disorders on the con- 
tinued jolting caused by riding 
tractors over plowed fields and the 
like. A combination of shock ab- 
sorber and suspension seat now 
corrects this. The seat, which can 
be easily attached to any tractor, 
always stays level and “it’s like rid- 
ing on a mattress.” 


® From Blood. During 
blood was made to vield 
ventive, a surgical plastic, a skin-graft 
ing material, and a substance to prevent 
bleeding, as well as albumin for shock. 


1944 human 
a measles pre 


@ Controllable Fireplace Draft. 
Smoky, draft-starved fireplaces may 
now get a break, thanks to a new chim 
ney draft which admits air at the bot 
tom of the fire. This “air 
which supplies 80 percent of the draft, 
may be directed by a_ poker-handle 
control which always keeps the smoke 
to the back. These features are claimed 
for it: fires are more easily kindled 
and burn strongly from the start; a 
smoldering fire can quickly be brought 
back, or a big log can be burned by 
itself by directing the draft against it 
The device is concealed, helps keep the 
hearth tidy, and does not get out of 
order or wear out. 
* * + 


curtain,” 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rorartan Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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NO NEED FOR a farmer to go to a service 
station when the service station can go to 
him in the field and lubricate a tractor in a 





fraction of the time needed for hand lubri- 
cation. This portable unit’s compressor also 
supplies air for the inflating of tires. 
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Rotery Clubs 
5,451 


Reterians 
247,200 


Rotar 


Anglo-Canadian As an expression of 
Bond Is Tighter gratitude for victory 





in Europe, the Ro 
tary Club of Swinpon, ENGLAND, Is join 
ing with the Rotary Club of HAMILTON, 
Ont., CANADA, in making a thank offering 
in the form of a donation to the Rotary 
Boys’ Home at WESTON-SUPERMARE, ENG 
LAND. (For a story on the home, see THE 
RoraRIAN for December, 1944.) HAMILTON 
Rotarians originally made a gift of ap 
proximately £70 for the alleviation of 
distress among Swinpon children due to 
air raids. Since Swinpon suffered but 
little from enemy attacks, the money 
was never needed, and the donors 
agreed that it should be turned over to 
the Boys’ Home as a gift. The SwInDon 
Club will match the money, which will 
be used to provide equipment. 


The Rotary Club of 
MONTEVIDEO, URU- 
GUAY sent greetings 
to Rotary Clubs in the United States of 
America on the occasion of the anniver 


Montevideo Club 
Sends Greetings 



































sary of their nation’s Independence 
Day. The message said in part: “Rotary 
finds in the virtues of these people the 
hope that in the near future 
the men of the world, reconciled fra 
ternally, will live under the protection of 
‘those truths evident in themselves’ of 
the Declaration of Independence—with 
well-being, liberty, justice and peace.” 


greatel 





Chengtu Comes During the past year 


Through the Rotary Club of 
CHENGTU, CHINA, has 


sponsored two concerts and a football 
match, from them raised $100,000 
(Chinese currency) to be used to sup 
port a children’s playground activity at 
a nursery school, a child-welfare proj 
ect of a college, and tuberculosis stu 
dent relief at five local universities. It 
has also given aid to a nurse working 
among civil prisoners and has provided 
education for the handicapped. 


Proof that Rotary is 
still “going ahead on 
all fronts” in India 
may be garnered from reports of Club 
activities. For instance, the Rotary 
Club of Cawwnpore has donated more 
than 1,000 rupees to the Royal Indian 
Navy Benevolent Association 

Funds have been given to the BomBay 
Rotary Club for the purchase of equip 
ment for the new Rotary Services Can 
teen in the Victoria Terminus. 

Keen interest has been reported in the 
CatcuttTa Rotary Club’s plan to adopt a 


Rotary in India 
Moves Forward 


SMOKES smoked out war-bond purchases in 
Helena, Mont., at a Rotary-sponsored sale 
during the recent bond drive. Purchasers of 
a $25 bond could buy a pack of cigarettes 
for 15 cents. For $200 in bonds they could 
get a whole carton. Sales totalled $22,525 
Profits ($136) went to purchase treats for 
patients at a near-by veterans’ hospital. 





destitute village. . . . The Rot: 
of Surat, with the intention of 
near-by village, has applied for 
land on a higher level upon 
proposes to build 100 huts—wit}! 

to making the colony a m 
healthy village. The Rotar\ 
AHMEDABAD plans to build hx 
vagrants on land recently give: 
municipality for that purp 
Some 40 homeless youngsters it 
were recently taken on a muss 
and given treats by a member of 
local Rotary Club oe C 
RATLAM has arranged entertainment 
visiting students who come there 
examinations. 


Two members of 
Rotary Club of § 
KANE, WASH., do! 
a main display window in their st 
publicize Boys and Girls Week, but } 
residents of the community wi 
ready well aware of the Rotary co. 
tion with the annual event, for 
the Club sponsored an athletic fes 
and parade. In 1926 Girls Week was 
served separately from Boys Week 


Spokane Club 
Youth ‘Conscious’ 


in 1927 the SpoKaNe Club founded | 


Boys and Girls Week Federation, « 
bining the two programs—which 
become a national affair by 1936. An 
the youth projects in which the ( 
maintains much interest are the ca 
ing activities of the Boy Scouts 
woodworking and camping progra 

the YMCA and the Red Shields 


Club of the Salvation Army, activities 


a local orphanage, and helping 
sters in need of orthopedic correct 


Wanganui Boys rhe Rotary Clul 


Gain Guidance WANGANUI, NEW 
LAND, recently he 


tea for 45 boys who were ready to | 
school, at which vocational-counst 
books were given. The lads were | 
that they were welcome to approa 
Rotarian for such help and advice 
he could give them 


Smokes @ 75c Ea. !t wasn't exact 
Coax Forth$452 cigarette shorts 
It was the desir 
be helpful which inspired members 
the Rotary Club of PatTTerRson, Ca 
to bid better than 75 cents a s 
when three cartons of cigarette: 
auctioned at a recent meeting 
proceeds—$452—went to the infant 
paralysis fund. 


Membersof 4-HC! 
in Jefferson 
New York, * 
achieve unusual success in their | 
projects win membership in 4 
club—the 4-H Yorkshire Pig Club 


A Live Prize 
No Surprise 


was originated several years ago Dy 
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ME relate. 


b of WATERTOWN. Fo other 
ubs—ADAMS, ALEXANDRIA Bay, 


nd CLayton—have joined in 


rship, along with the Sears- 
} Agricultural F lation, 
he project county-wide Chis 


embers were taken into the 
each was given a gilt, 18 of the 


nners 


brought in by 1944 


eto! of their agreements in 

gilts Swine business has in 

ynsiderably since the club was 
- fo vs » Tnited Ct < 
Going, Going The Un States 
» ’ Seventh W Loan 
von 


drive was riven a 


shot in the arm” when the 
RTH. O Rotary Club spon 
suction which brought in a 


S1O0.000 On the yloc} went 


fro a box of salt to an au 

tire, the tter (a recap) Dring 

< 1) In two sales a Ww watch 
in $15,000, while a fountain pen 
$6.000, an electric iron netted 

1d several cartons of cigarettes 
$1,000 in bonds each The eve 


rk represented nearly a fourth 


yuota for the driv 


Philadelphia Club Believing that “he 
Honors M. E. Leeds - - who Serves 
best” should be 


PHILA 
4, has established an annual 
gnize outstanding work 


imunity within the Four Ob- 


Rotary Recipient of the first 
is Morris E. Leeds, author, in 
jucator, and busine in, who 

ven much of his time in recent 
pub velfare 


Word has come from 
the Continental Eu 


It's Nice News 
from Nice 


ropean Office of Ro 

ternational in ZurRIcH, SWITZER 
if tne R itary Club ot NICE. 

begat eetings again as soon 

tv was liberated The Club is 

creasing its membership and de 


g its Community Service activi 
iong othe things, Cl ib members 
interest in ten young 

whom they receive 


ir homes and entertain as many 


oldiers on leave each week; have 


1 a preliminary sum of 90.000 

it the disposal of prisoners of 
ind have adopted two 11-year-old 
sters whose fathers were killed 
war, planning to look after their 
or It is 
ited that these activities will re 


tion until they are of 


approximately 300,000 franes for 
rrent year. Next year the Club 


to do even more. 


Four More Congratulations 

to four more Rotary 

Clubs upon reaching 
5th milestone during the month 

September! They are Olympia, 

ish.; Mission, Tex.; Pulaski, Va.: and 
lac, Mich. 

When the Rotary Club of PRINCETON, 


Anniversaries 


recently observed its silver an 


ary, a special program teature was 
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the minstrel troupe of the Rotary Club 
of Peru, ILL., which, incidentally, has 
entertained several other Clubs 

A delegation of 28 members of the 
“daddy” Club of Jersey Crry, N. J., at 
tended the recent. silver-anniversary 
meeting of the Rotary Club of BAYONNE, 
N.. d. 


There are at least 
800 youngsters in 
the Detroit, MICH., 
area who have a pretty fair understand 
ing of the things that Rotary stands for 
Annually the local Rotary Club provides 
treats for pupils of two schools for 


Children’s Day 
on Put-in Bay 


crippled children: a Christmas party 
and a Summer boat trip. There were 
800 on the Put-in Bay when it sailed 
forth a few weeks ago. The man be 
hind the program is Oliver (“Uncle 





Photo 


WHEN THE Rotary Club of Nice, France, 
held its first large meeting in four years last 
March (see item), the main speaker was 
Colonel Thomas F. Gunn (right), of Port- 





AT A RECENT meeting a nearsighted Rotar- 
ian in Jamestown, N. Y., protested that he 
was having trouble peering at the buttons 
wern on the lapels of fellow members. So 
he prevailed upon them to wear their badges 



























Labort 





land, Oreg., a Past Secretary of the Ro 


tary Club of Pasadena, Calif. At his left 
is Charles Castel, the President of the 
Nice Club. Flowers (above) added beauty 





on the back of their coat collars—that he 
might sneak around and see who was who 
Unfortunately for him, the members declared 
that the buttons scratched their necks 

so the “Stoopnaglian” idea was abandoned 


























WHEN service clubs in a community pool reation center can easily result (see item). 
their resources and enthusiasm, as they New Haven‘s Camp Cedarcrest has 15 cabins 
did in New Haven, Conn., a community rec- and facilities for swimming and other fun. 








OTHER CLUBS can copy! Every year Uvalde, sons were on hand, including the then Dis- 
Tex., Rotarians treat the city’s schoolteachers _ trict Governor Fred R. Thompson, of Eagle 
at a barbecue picnic. This year 157 per- Pass, Tex., (the second from the right). 


Photo: War Department 


} 





| } 
ANGLO-AMERICAN relations were upped Mont., addressed the Rotary Club of Newport. 
| another notch when Colonel G. B. Norris, England. He responded to Past President 
| a member of the Rotary Club of Missoula, William Mordey (seated at the far left). 





ROTARIANS in Kentville, N. S.. Canada, bond. Laurie Ells (left) looks on while 
gave the Eighth Victory Loan drive a bounc F. J. Burns tenders the check to 1944-45 
ing start when the Club purchased a $1,000 Club President L. E. Grosscup for the bond. 
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Ollie’) S. Dustin, who is now 
his 26th year as Chairman of the ¢ 
Crippled-Children Committee. 


Sun Shines on The Sunshine Fy 


Cadet Nurse of the Rota () 
of SANDUSK On 


was recently “tapped” to aid ca 
nurse at a local hospital, when $40 , 
given the needy miss to purchase wg, 
ing uniforms and accessories. 


Cooperation oi oe Cooperation 


Camp Cedarcrest Rotarians of \; 
IAVEN, Con 


testify to that. So can the youth of 
community, for without the unified e¢ 


forts of the Rotary Club and the oth 
service clubs of New Haven. they 
would be no community recreation ¢¢ 


ter. Camp Cedarcrest (see cut), whi 
was conceived 19 years ago by a gro 
of service-club leaders, has grow: 





Canadian Clothing 
Collection 


All Rotary Clubs in Canada, along 
with other service clubs and civic 
organizations, have been asked to 
lend assistance in establishing loca] 
committees in every community for 
the purpose of conducting an inten 
sive collection of used clothing, 
similar to the successful drive re 
cently completed in the United 
States. 

The drive is being sponsored on 
behalf of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
by the Canadian United Relief 
Fund, from October 1 to October 20. 








36-acre year-round camp. The first t 
was pitched in 1928. More tents 
cabins, a recreation hall, a council fir 
place, and other improvements 
been added, and by the end of 19451 
attendance will have reached the 2 
000 mark. 


How Calcutta The Rotary C! 
Féted V-E Day CaLcuTta, INDIA 


served V-E Da 
distributing 15,000 pieces of clothing 
feeding destitutes at eight different c¢ 
ters. Some 700 patients of the Med 
College hospitals received sweetmeals 
and fruits through special arrangements 
of one of the Club members. 


Waverly Views Thanks to its Rot 


Ten-Year Plan Club, WAVERLY, lov 
has a ten-year pla 


of community improvement and deve 


opment. Included are plans for a ne 
bridge over the Cedar River, a nev 
apartment house, a hotel, an airport 


and other improvements of a pub! 
nature. 


These Boys Members of the & 
Are Men! tary Club of Pi 
BURGH, Pa., have rea 
son to be proud of the Boys’ Club the 
have sponsored for a number of yeals 
The young .ers have grown into healt 
men, so healthy, in fact, that out 
more than 2,000 examined for the armed 
forces, only_six [Continued on page 5] 
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" JUST LIKE HOME! 





















fustralia—Home, Sweet Home 


HAT’S the way G. I. Joes find it when flown in from 
T S Pacific battle fronts to the American Red Cross 
np at Mackay, on Queensland’s tropical coast. For 

§ ey get a good bed and three meals with plenty 

milk Vhen ten-day furloughs are up, they 

a seven-pound increase in weight. 
ximately 100 arrive daily. They have overrun 
of 10,000—but townsfolk like it and vie in en 
ng them The canteen hostess above (left) is 
larry H. Weston, Rotary Club Past President’s 

The boys “helping Mom” and an Air Force Vic- 

1ostess are from California and Michigan. 

R ans hold weekly open house and have organized 
ne-hospitality program. Hiking and horseback 
ng white-sand beaches are popular with the 
So is photographing (see page 6). They have 
ed softball and hold matches with local girls 
competition they bat left-handed. 

THE SCRATCHPAD MAn 
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Pgh - bed ™ é 
Photos: Australian News & Information Bureau ' 
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OU xperway: Rotary’s wheels began 
turning under the guidance of its new 
international President, T. A. WARREN, 
of Wolverhampton, England, when the 
Board held its meetings in Chicago, IIL, 
early in July. 

Among the many decisions reached 
were the appointments of various Com- 
mittees (announced elsewhere in this 
section and in the August issue). 

The terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee on Participation of Rotarians in 
the Postwar World were slightly modi- 
fied to provide that study be given par- 
ticularly to forms of international fed- 
eration or coéperation, emerging from 
the San Francisco Conference. 

The Rotary Foundation Committee 
was asked to review the objectives of 
the Rotary Foundation in the light of 
developing needs and make recommen- 
dations to the Board accordingly, and 
to devise a procedure designed to pre- 
vent further solicitation of funds from 
those who have already made contribu- 
tions to the Foundation, but not pre- 
clude contributions by individuals or 
Clubs that have already contributed. 

The Board changed the name of 
the Rotary International Headquarters 
Committee to “Rotary International 





Wells 


Pourrzen business and profes- 
sional men from nine different na- 
tions comprise Rotary’s interna- 
tional Board of Directors. In the 
head chair at their meetings sits 
T. A. Warren, of Wolverhampton, 
England, President of Rotary In- 
ternational. A portrait and biogra- 
phical sketch of him appeared in 
THe Rotarian for July. 

Now meet his 13 able colleagues. 
Two will be presented in this space 
each month. Least in need of an 
introduction is Direcror Ricuarp H. 


vatchpaddings 





Headquarters (Location-Sites) Commit- 
tee” and reappointed the Committee. 

Ricuarp H. WELLS, of Pocatello, Idaho, 
resigned as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion for the Organization of Rotary 
Clubs in Continental Europe, and was 
succeeded by C. J. Sreicer, of Zurich, 
Switzerland. He will remain as a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 


Authors. A book of poetry, These 
Bitter Years (Verservice, Batavia, N. Y., 
$1.25), has come from the pen of Ro- 
TARIAN Davip S. BroMtey, of Bishop, 
Calif. ... The Life and Times of Win- 
ston S. Churchill is the title of a booklet 
which has been authored by J. LESLIE 
CHown, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Wolverhampton, England... . The 
Teacher-Centered School ($1.25) is the 
title of a book by Scorr THOMPSON, a 
Compton, Calif., Rotarian. ... The 
Why, What, and How of R. S. A. Fel- 
lowship Groups has been penned and 
published by A. K. F son, president of 
the South Taranaki Returned Services’ 
Association and a Hawera, New Zealand, 
Rotarian. 


Duty First. When Rotarians in the 
Canal Zone were making plans to “ex- 


change” daughters with Rotarians jp the 
United States for the Summer, one 1; 
year-old’s fidelity to duty and determin, 
tion to stay on her USO job kept pe 
from taking the vacation. She , 
JACQUELINE WORSLEY, daughter of Ro 
TARIAN ROBERT C. WORSLEY, of Balboa 
Canal Zone. An acrobatic dance, 
“Jackie” has entertained servicemen 
USO shows in jungle outposts, hospita, 
theaters, and USO clubs, and has beg 
called the Canal Zone’s own “unofficiy 
USO sweetheart, entertainer, and charp 
dispenser.” 


Honkers. It all began 13 years ap 
when Harry A. UTLEY, now a Lakeviey 
Oreg., Rotarian, rescued a handful ¢ 
goose eggs when their nest was & 
stroyed. Hatched at home, the gosling 
were taken to a near-by pond—Hunte 
Hot Springs—which has a continuoy 
hot geyser. The geese liked the water 
learned to respect the geyser, and hay 
stayed there almost continuously, de. 
veloping into a flock of some 500 “Hon 
ers,” some of which are so tame the, 
eat from a person’s hand. 


Service. Like Schoolmaster Chips 
novel and cinema fame, Dr. Franx } 
POLLARD, a member of the Rotary (ly) 
of Seneca, S. C., and a member of th 
faculty of Clemson College, has hij 
“boys” all over the world. He is a kin 
of dad and big brother to 88 men jj 
the armed services—all former Clemson 
College students. He writes an aver 
age of three letters a day, never wait 
more than 48 hours before answering 
those he gets. Then he abstracts new 
from the servicemen’s letters and mails 


Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary's international Board. More next month. 


WELLs, of Pocatello, Idaho, who as 
President of Rotary International 
last year spoke before some 40,000 
Rotarians in the Americas and in 
Britain. Businesswise, ‘Dick’ heads 
a long string of businesses, yet 
takes on heavy additional civic re- 
sponsibilities in his city and State. 

How in 1933 amiable young HeEr- 
BERT J. TAYLOR stepped into the 
presidency of the near-bankrupt 
Club Aluminum Company of Chi- 
cago and in a few years wiped out 
its half-million-dollar deficit and 
sent sales zooming is a tale well 
known among American business- 
men. THE ROTARIAN reported it in 
March, 1942. Now “Hers” Taytor, 
who heads International Emulsi- 
fiers, Inc., as well, is Rotary’s First 
Vice-President. A stanch friend 
of youth, he teaches a large Sun- 
day-school class for boys, has en- 
dowed an educational foundation, 


one activity of which is the spon- 
sorship of a Summer camp in Michi- 
gan. Comprising 31,000 acres and 
boasting its own trout stream the 
camp is attended annually for two 
to ten weeks by some 400 boys. 


Taylor 
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S LIEUTENANT 


Donald Collins, 
of the Secretariat staff: of 


formerly a 
Rotary 


member 


tional in Chicago, has been in the 





intern 

© service 32 years. He was shot down over 
Germany on July 5, 1944, and was released 
fom prison camp on April 29, 1945. 
“news” to a list of 110, keeping 
em all posted on each other's doings 

yughts 
To ‘Ike.’ When GeneRAL Dwicut D. 
SENHOWER (also see article page 16) 
iquished his command of the Allied 
Forces in the European theater, Tom 
Benson, President of Rotary Interna 
in Great Britain and Ireland, sent 

this wire: 
O yur relinquishing the supreme com- 


» KANS 


; 


7 








successful Allied armies and 
American friends are de- 
shores, I have the honor 
end you on behalf of the 515 Rotary 
ibs in Great Britain expression of our 
appreciation of your unparalleled 
services and the genius you have displaved 
furthering Anglo-American codperation 
lerstanding, and goodwill. We shall value 
ur continuing efforts in cementing this 
vork 


of the 
» Many 
art from our 


Canoe Do It? It took a bit of genuine 
autical skill for RoTaRIANS STANLEY M. 
Porter, Of Goodland, Kans., and H. H. 
rEINER, Of Leavenworth, Kans., to 
“make up” a Rotary meeting while at- 
the American Red Na- 
tional Aquatic School being conducted 
mountain some 17 miles from 
Morrilton, Ark. 
and 


tending Cross 


on a 


The only road between 
meeting in 


nountain Morrilton 








ROTARY’S 1944-45 President, Richard H. 
Wells, of Pocatello, Idaho, is shown deliv- 
ering an address at the 50th annual com- 
mencement of the University of Idaho. His 
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was floodwaters rhe two 
Rotarians, accompanied by the camp 
director. started for Morrilton by auto- 
mobile. with a canoe lashed to the top 
They soon left the car, and paddled on 
by canoe to keep a Rotary date they'll 
never forget. 


covered by 


Honors. J. EpGar RuHoapDs, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Wilmington, Del., 
and a leather-belt manufacturer, has ac 
cepted the presidency of American Re 
lief for India, Inc., which plans to raise 
$1,200,000 to relieve suffering caused by 
famine and disease. Dr. GEORGE W 
ROSENLOF, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Lincoln, Nebr., recently received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
his alma mater, Hastings College. He 
is registrar of the University of Nebras 
ka... . When Epcar T. Bonps, Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of South Bend, Ind., 
recently observed his 80th birthday, fel 
low members presented him with a dia 
mond-studded Rotary button. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Ten 
nessee recently elected HENRY N. Boyp. 
1944-45 President of the Rotary Club 
of McMinnville, Tenn., as Tennessee’s 
“Young Man of the Year.” The award 
was a tribute to his interest in civic and 
community activities Epwarp * 
O’BrRIEN, a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Brainerd. Minn., has been ap 
pointed field director for the American 
Red Cross at North Camp Hood, Tex. 
First LIEUTENANT FRANCIS H. SHERRY, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of 
Troy, N. Y., was recently awarded the 
Air Medal for his participation in the 
air-drop operations in the India-Burma 
theater. . GENERAL JosEPH W. STIL 
WELL, commander of the United States 
Tenth Army and an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Salinas, Calif., was 
recently awarded the Novelli Medal “for 
military achievement.” Dr. Davin 
D. Henry, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Detroit, Mich., has been named presi 
dent of Wayne University, Detroit. 
Fellow members of the Rotary Club of 
Scranton, Pa., recently honored CHARLEs 
M. Hepsurn, Club Secretary for 21 years. 


Tom Travels! After presiding over 
sessions of the Board of Directors in 
Chicago, Ill., in July, T. A. Warren, 


of Wolverhampton, England, started 
his year’s travels as President of Ro 


tary International. Because of Govern- 








topic was "A Front Seat for Tomorrow.” It 
was a big day, rounded out when he attended 
an intercity and interservice club banquet 
sponsored by Rotarians cf Moscow, Idaho. 





‘NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office— quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 
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cabinet models 

eye we Po for prints of any 
length, up to 42” BLUE / 
wide. PRINTS / 


} 
Copies Anything! With this mod- | 1 


ern equipment in your office or plant ~ 
you can get photo-exact copies of 
anything written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed—even if on 

both sides! No waiting—no costly 
doing without copies you need. / < 
APECO safeguards valuable origi- 


PICTURES 


nals—delivers copies at l-a-minute 
speed, for less than the cost of a VALUABLE 
phone call to an outside source of PAPERS 


photocopying! 


Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
ment! Executives in a nation-wide 
survey reported 137 tested uses for 
APECO — uses for every department 
of your business, that speed work, 
save typing and drafting time. 


Permanent, Error-Proof! APECO 
can't make mistakes. You get legally 
accepted copies—with no proof- 
reading or steno-copying required. 


Any Boy or Girl Can Operate It! 
No film, no camera, no focusing 

no darkroom or technical knowledge 
needed. It’s so easy that anyone can 
learn to operate it in a few minutes! 


Get The Facts! Find out how the 
APECO PHOTOEXACT can save 
you time, money, and labor in every 
department of your business—as it 
is doing in hundreds of other firms, 
large and small. Write TODAY for 
interesting, illustrated folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC95, 
Chicago 14, Ll. (Representatives in 
principal cities and Canada) 
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cis 
— up to the standards of today and tomorrow 


Up to the standards of today — because Mueller has long been a 
leader in the improvement of warm air heating toward the goal of 
true indoor comfort. Up to the standards of tomorrow — because 
the Climatrol System is basically designed to handle and condition 
air, and every one of the six “Comfort Factors” is dependent upon 
conditioning of air. Therefore, as engineering makes further ad- 
vances, features can be added to provide additional “Comfort Factors.” 
.- » Mueller’s 88 years of progress is your assurance of satisfaction. 
There are Mueller furnaces and winter air conditioners especially 
designed for the fuel of your choice — gas, oil, or coal — for old or 
new homes of every size, type, and price range. 


° C-13A 
Mail the coupon for free book, 
L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., 2062 W. Oklichoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
Please send me your free book, “The New Trend,” also 
literature describing furnaces and winter air conditioners for: ° 
0 Gas (1) Oil C) Coal 0 Gas Boilers 
Rr a Oy EE, a LD Sa ie 
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ment regulations restricting trave] 
the United States, the number of a year. 
ances he will be able to make wij) be hi : 
less than he would like to make. During 
July and August he appeared before 
Rotary groups in Cleveland, Heights of 
Greater Cleveland, and Canton, Ohio: 
Detroit, Mich.; London, Toronto, 0: tawa 
Kitchener-Waterloo, and Hamilton, Ont 
Canada; Montreal and Sherbrooke Que. 
Canada; Chautauqua, Buffalo, Albany 
and Utica, N.Y.; Portland, Me.: Mont. 
pelier, Vt.; and York and Pottsville, pg 
PRESIDENT WARREN WaS accompanied by 
Mrs. WarREN and REGINALD E. Coomag 


Past President of the Rotary Club of 
London, England. 
Bells. Among relics of World War 





II at which future generations of Rotar. 
ians will peer are two Rotary bells—the 
kind your Club President taps with his 
gavel to open and close the pro 

Back in happier days, those bells grace 
the speaker’s stands in the Rotary 

of Manila and Cebu in The Philippines 
Then came Pearl Harbor, the invasion od 
of The Philippines, the occupation of 
Manila. And that was the last the R 








over 
his $ 





tarians of Manila saw of their bell, for q 
permission to save Club records and (par 
trophies was unequivocally den i« ®riso! 
fa "er 
th 
piain 


Rotary Events Calendar 


September 17, 18—Canadian Advisory 
Committee meets in Chicago, Ill. 


September 20, 21—Rotary Foundation 
Committee meets in Chicago, Ill. 

















Then, more than three years later, came 
liberation and, amid it, the Battle of the 
Manila Hotel, where the Club used t 
meet. Spying a bronze object gleaming 
in a rubbish heap, an Army officer ir 3 
vestigated, found it to be the local R 
tary Club’s bell. The soldier who 
ried it from the hotel was shot 
critically wounded. Past District Go 
ERNOR THEODORE L. HALL and Giu J. Pt 
YAT, who were given possession, plan t 7 
have the story of the bell’s recovery e! 

graved upon it, for they feel it wi 
one of the most prized possessions of t! 
Club (see cut). 





ae 


The bell of the Cebu Club was smug 





FURTHER proof of goodwill is scarcely 
needed when American officers like Capt. 
Heyward A. Paxton offer smokes to Chinese 
soldiers. The captain is a member of the Ro 
tary Club of New Smyrna Beach, Florid« 
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[ANILA’S Rotary bell (see item) rang for 
1c Cleveland, Ohio, Club during a recent 
jio broadcast. With it are Gil Puyat, a 
») Manila Club President; Past District 

svernor T. L. Hall; Radioman Carl George. 
Mhis signpost (right) weathered the invasion. 






to the Manila internment camp 


4 he baggage of K. L. Morrison, who 
Bpave it to Past GOVERNOR HALL. Fearing 
Bhat be found during one of the reg- 
Hiar searches, he turned it over to the 
pris yroadeasting studio, where, ap 
p unrecognized as a Rotary bell 

—— occupying authorities, it was in 
4 ew and constant use. 


Meetings. Four Committees of Rotary 
| H anternational held sessions during July: 

Extension.—Both the Eastern and 
the Western Region Extension Commit- 
dees for the United States, Canada, New- 





Recap on UNCIO 


tp. A recapitula- 
: tion of figures 
on Rotary par- 
ticipation in the 
United Nations 
Conference on 
International Or- 
ganization, in 
San Francisco, 
Calif., shows 
that 29 Rotari- 
ans were dele- 
gates or technical advisors and sev- 
en were chairmen of delegations. 
In addition to the 24, whose like- 
hesses were caricatured by Derso 
and Kelen (see ‘‘The Rotarian’’ 





Lancaster 





“ld aE 











| for July) should be included An- 
| thony Eden, an honorary member 
| of the Leamington Spa and War- 
wick Rotary Club, chairman of the 
| United Kingdom delegation; Louis 
Lancaster, honorary Washington, 
D. C., Rotarian; and Richard W. 
Morin, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Albert Lea, Minn., both 
of the United States State De- 
partment staff; Gustavo Chacén, 
the chairman of 
the Bolivian 
delegation and a 
member of the 
y La Paz Rotary 
‘ Club; and Julio 
m Pefia, of the 
ely Costa Rican dele- 
~, Me S4tion and a 
or if member of the 
i San José Club. 
rida. 
zd 
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foundland, and Bermuda met in Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 12 and 13. The first day 
they met together, discussing extension 
policies, and the second day they con- 
vened separately, setting up respective 
quotas. 

All members were present, and Ro- 
tary’s President, T. A. WarREN, of Wol- 
verhampton, England, attended the 
sessions. The Eastern Committee: Em- 
MoR Roserts, Marlton-Medford-Vincen- 
town, N. J., Chairman; JouHn T. Gray, 
Jr., Brownsville, Tenn.; JosepH S. MEr- 
rRiTT, Dundalk, Md.; Hat S. Orr, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Harmon Epmonp RICE, 
Huntsville, Ont., Canada. The Western 
Committee: Louis L. Rorn, St. Louis, 
Mo., Chairman; JoHN N. McFappen, Dau- 
phin, Man., Canada; CHarLEs E. PAXTON, 
Sweetwater, Tex.; WILLIAM D. SHANNON, 
Seattle, Wash.; Jor J. WeiceL, Dodge 
City, Kans. 

Youth—Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 18, the Youth Committee prepared 
a statement on service to youth through 
the schools, recommending (1) that Ro- 
tarians willingly serve on boards of 
education; (2) that they use their in- 
fluence to obtain better salaries for 
teachers; (3) that they encourage young 
people fitted by personality and mental 


ability to enter the teaching profession; © 


(4) that in the interests of a better un- 
derstanding of the functions of educa- 
tion, a definite program of public re- 
lations be inaugurated in each com- 
munity; (5) that educational authorities 
be supported in expanding the curric- 
ulums to include courses that will play 
a greater part in efficient living and 
promote better health; and (6) that 
school systems be encouraged to offer 
youths leaving schoo! additional educa- 











Uu" HOME 


@ Name it— 
Mark it— 
Number it— 


with DISTINCTION 





- 7 fe 
J een Stee ; Sale 
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These attractive brackets, cast in du- 
rable metal and finished in wrought iron 
effect, measure approximately 10 by 11 
inches and make the ideal gift. 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. S., 
with name or residence number 
on both sides in 23 k. gold leaf. 


Your Choice of 
Design r $750 
Order by Number Vv 
. . . Allow 3 days for lettering .. . 


DON R. BARTELS CO. 
McAllen, Texas 
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RUGS OF LASTING 


To create the pattern of enduring 
distinction you desire for your 
home or office, begin with a 
choice Persian, French or Chinese 
rug from Nahigian Brothers. 
You'll find it a pleasure to 
choose and use these richly beau- 
tiful modern and antique rugs, 
and your satisfaction with their 
matchless quality and superb 
value will be deep and lasting. 
Rugs will be sent on approval to 
Rotarians and their friends. 


Nahigian Brothers. Ane 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century 





















169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 
a 
MODERN ORIENTALS 
AUBUSSONS 
BROADLOOM;S 






ANTIQUES 









HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 8 


eggd FRIGHTFUL FIRE 





Frayed insulation on on electric 
cord, first a few crackling sparks 
then the cord burns and the fire 
trovels down the wire and under 
the rug. In ne time the rug, the 
draperies ignite, soon the entire 
raom is afire! lt con happen so 
easily and too frequently it does; 
utter destruction thot could hove 
been avoided with the protec- 
tion of a Pyrene fire extinguisher 
Pyrene is an inexpensive invest- 
ment that protects you against 
such expensive carelessness. Buy 
one today at your hardwore, de- 
Pportment store or service station. 
“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” — Free 
Booklet on household hints sent 
on request. 




















BUY and KEEP 
WAR BONDS 


> 
Siti He 
Dyrene Manufacturing Companty 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY WaAzARD 
NEWARK 8 NEW JERS 


PM 
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Club, recently addressed fellow Rotarians. 


tional opportunities and service accord- 
ing to their needs. 

Present were Herotp C. Hunt, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Chairman; and MEMBERS 
CuHaRLES V. ApAMs, Montoursville, Pa., 
and Frank G. LANKARD, Madison, N. J. 
PRESIDENT T. A. WARREN attended. Un- 
able to be present were Jos~ M. Fer- 
NANDES, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
STANLEY W. Perry, Perth, Australia. 

Aims and Objects—The Aims and Ob- 
jects Committee met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 19 and 20, and explored the pro- 
gram of Rotary in all four of its services 
and selected a number of items for study 
by the members to report back at the 
next meeting with plans for their im 
plementation. Particular emphasis was 
given to the need of closer operation of 
Clubs in accordance with the Aims and 
Objects plan, and most of the Commit 
tee’s recommendations were designed to 
bring this about. 

Present were T. H. Rose, Birming- 
ham, England, Chairman; MEMBERS 
Horace B. Grirren, Mesa, Ariz.; S. KEn- 
DRICK GUERNSEY, Jacksonville, Fla.; and 
JorGeE M. Zecarra, Lima, Peru; and AL- 
TERNATES FRANK J. Horn, Macomb, IIL; 
Harry E. Hovey, Geneva, N. Y.; RILEA 
W. Dor, Oakland, Calif.; and Artuur C. 
Morton, Montreal, Que., Canada. MEem- 
BER JOHN J. WALKER, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, was unable to attend. 

Also present were PreEsIDENT T. A. 
WARREN; HeErRoLp C. Hunt, Kansas City, 
Mo., Chairman of the Youth Committee; 
and Ricuwarp C. Hepke, Detroit, Mich., 
Chairman of the Committee on Partici- 
pation of Rotarians in the Postwar 
World. 


Helpful. Himself a veteran of World 
War II, Traver F. Smiru, a Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, is doing a valiant one-man 
job of helping returning servicemen. 
As a member of his county’s veterans’ 
loan certifying committee, he has 
helped veterans obtain loans for the 


LT. COL. F. S. Gabreski, Army ace and honorary member of the 
Present were (left to right) Past District ¢ 
emor Allan J. Scilly (1943-44), Sheffield; Governor Charles W. Lillibridge, Smethy 
Secretary N. A. Newton; Vice-President R. Wiegand; Col. Gabreski; Past President 4 
Turney; then District Governor M. Barnes, Grove City; Congressman L. H. Gavin, Oj! ¢ 


















Oil City, Pa Roty 





, 
a 
purchase of farms, and, worki 6 
with his county farm agent, \ 
them to find a place for then y 
the farm. His friends think ot 
a servant of every returning veté it 
his community—at a sacrifice 1 C 
business and his leisure time. H 
| 

What Is Rotary? That is a ques C 
which was put to members of the! F 
tary Club of Canton, Ohio, som n 
years ago. According to E. J. Lay [ 
a charter member, the winning def 1 
tion, which catches the genius of t t 
ganization, was: “Rotary is a means \ 
inculcating in men the need to si | 
that the world is the better for t fh 
having been born into it.” i 

Oberburgermeister. A former } 
tarian, now a major with the milit 
government detachment in Cologne 
many, has written a letter telling of! 
chaotic conditions in that city, an 
the search for the one man whom 
agreed should be appointed Oberbur 
meister of Cologne—a position he! 
held from 1916 to 1933. Only recent 
did the officer learn that the man! 
been one of the charter members 
the Rotary Club of Cologne. Thou 
his experiences have been terrific, 
spirit remains unbroken, and he s 
believes that the basic principles of! 
tary should be applied to the wi 
readjustments which must be made 

248 New Rotary Clubs. The best lt 
Club record in six years was hung 
during the Rotary year 1944-45. 7 
final count was 248, compared with ! 
for the previous year and 125 for 19#- 

They were divided among 29 C0 
tries, as follows: Argentina, 7; 4 S! 
tralia, 6; Bolivia, 3; Brazil, 10; Cané R 
8; Chile, 8; China, 1; Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, 5; England, ! tis 
Finland, 5; Guatemala, 3; Guam, th 
Hawaii, 1; Iceland, 1; India, 13; No" pl 
ern Ireland, 2; Mexico, 10; New 4m s 
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Nicaragua, 5; Peru, 3; Philip 


- slands, 1; Scotland, 1; Sweden, 7; 
Cy] 1; Union of South Africa, 2; 
Wr i States of America, 120; Uruguay, 
F s, 1 

More Committees. Additional Com- 
1 appointments announced _ by 
Ps nt T. A. WARREN, Of Wolverhamp- 
tol ngland, are as follows 


Rotary Foundation Trustees— 
CuarLtes L. WHEELER, San Francisco, 
Ca U.S.A., Chairman; CLINTON P. AN 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. (honor- 


al ymber at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
and Chevy Chase Md.): Tom J. Davis, 
But Mont., U.S.A.; Harry H. Rocers, 
San Antonio, Tex., U.S.A.; RicHarp H. 
WELLS, Pocatello, Idaho, U.S.A 
Admission of Clubs—C HARALD 
TroLLE, Kalmar, Sweden, for Continen- 
tal Europe. North Africa, and Eastern 
Me erranean Region, and Cari L. 
l arp. Milton, Pa., U.S.A., for the 
the world. except Great Britain 
Ireland 


Redistricting Committee for the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Bermuda—Cart L. MILLWarp, Mil- 

Pa., U.S.A., Chairman; GEOFFREY A 
WHEABLE, London, Ont., Canada; IRVIN 
VY. Cusine, Martinsville, Va., U.S.A. 

Nominating Committee for President 
in 1946-47—CHARLES W. PETTENGILL, 

eenwich, Conn., U.S.A., Chairman; 

C. BuLKeLey, Abingdon, IIL, 

S.A., alternate member. PorTER W. 
ELL, Waynesboro. Ga., U.S.A.; Eb. 
Fappin, Hope, Ark., U.S.A., alter 
Irvin W. CuBIneE, Martinsville, Va., 
U.S.A.; Cart L. MitLLwarp, Milton, Pa., 
S.A., alternate. CarLos HoeRNING, San 
Chile; Jost Dominco LEONARDI, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, alternate. JAN V. 
iykA, Mexico City, Mexico (member, 
Rotary Club of Geneva, Switzerland): 








STAFF SGT. Louis J. Padula, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Norwalk, Conn., shows how 
salvaged surplus war materials can be used 
to make braces for infantile-paralysis vic- 
tims in Italian hospitals. Owner of an or- 
thopedic company, he has “adopted” 26 crip- 
pled youngsters, promising to keep them 
supplied with any braces they may need. 
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SPEED P 


r 
- STAPLERS 


. That wide-swinging mouth is one 
of the exclusive advantages of a SWINGLINE Stapler, my dear! 
... No other stapler can be loaded so easily and so quickly. . . . 
Instead of fussing around with springs or gadgets, you just flick 
the mouth wide open. .. . There’s the staple channel and the 
entire mechanism completely visible and accessible! .. . 


! 
| 
‘ 
i 
i 


SWINGLINE STAPLERS are trouble-proof, and, in every respect, 
the most desirable staplers made. .. . Buy SWINGLINE and 
you buy SPEED! Desk and Plier-Type Models — $1.50 to $5.50. 












Swinglines take any standard 
staples but you'll prefer Genu- 
ine SPEED Swingline STAPLES. 
Precision-made of 100% round 
wire, free from excess glue film 
that causes clogging. 





Every Swingline odjusts 
for tacking, too. 





<P 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 2252 Long Island City i, N. Y. 
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SIGNED + SEALED » AND.> 
DELIVERED 
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Send those orders, 
mail those letters, in 
Tension Envelopes. They seal quickly 
and stay sealed, assuring safe delivery 
whether they travel by land, sea or air 
TENSION KNOWS HOW} 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Oes Moines 14, ia. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 








Come Seven, 
Come Eleven: 


Dice-Cube for the 





Attractive little 
gambler-at-heart—or just for holding 
down the papers on your desk. In 


clear, lightweight lucite... .. $2.50 


Send for New Housewares and Gift Booklet 
A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 97 YEARS 
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Francis A. KETTANEH, New York, N. Y., 
U.S.A. (member, Rotary Club of Beirut, 
Lebanon), alternate. Frep K. JONES, 
Spokane, Wash., U.S.A.; Cari E. Bo.te, 
Slater, Mo., alternate. ARTHUR LAGUEUX, 
Quebec, Que., Canada; FRANK I. DOHERTY, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, alternate. T. J. 
Rees, Swansea, Wales; T. D. Youna, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, alter- 
nate. CHENGTING T. Wane, Chungking, 
China; Joun M. A. ILorr, Wellington, 
New Zealand, alternate. 

Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors for 
1945-46: T. A. Warren, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, as Chairman; members, 


Car. E. Bourse, Slater, Mo., U.S.A.; HEr- 
BERT J. Taytor, Chicago, IIll., U.S.A.; 
RicHArD H. WELLS, Pocatello, Idaho, 


U.S.A.; GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE, London, 
Ont., Canada. 


as | 


Crippled ‘Kids’ 
Given a Boost 
by Radio Bids 


N Prince Edward Island in Cana- 

da they turn the modern inven- 
tion of radio against the age-old 
handicap of being crippled. 

For years friendly Rotarian as- 


sistance has been given handi- 
capped youngsters in Charlotte- 
town, capital of the tiny Maritime 
Province. In fact, ever since the 


Club was organized in 1917, mem- 
bers have seen to it that lame lads 
and lasses have been enabled to 
face a fUtUre filled with capital 
“Ty's.” 

As the Club and responsibilities 
grew, it became necessary to find 
a simple solution to the fund-rais- 
ing problem, so in 1933 the Club 
turned to a Rotary radio-auction 
idea—selling donated goods and 
services to the highest bidder. The 
first year some $900 was realized. 
Success followed success. Last year 
the sale brought in $4,100, and in- 
creased the total to date to approx- 





e TELEPHONE wires are kept “hot” all during the evening as bids keep pouring in. 
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Duperrey Writes. Word from Mu», 
DuPpeErrREY, Of Paris, France, Pre ident , 
Rotary International in 1937-38, tel, , 
celebrating V-E Day in company 
several Rotarians—who were a 
welcomed, for, he says, the French 
indebted to gallant allies for th 
tion of France, an act which w 
be forgotten. He expressed t 
that the war will soon be ove 
Pacific, when Rotary will have qd 
part to play to promote the 
peace and understanding th: 
the world. Past PRESIDENT DuPeERrey t , ng 
too, of the death of Louis RENarp, (yy, 
ernor of the old 47th District, \ 
sentenced to death and beheaded by th ii 
Germans. He left six childré “He i 
are looking after them,” writes Py» 
PRESIDENT DUPERREY. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD May 


e hoe. 
Up 


; 





¥ 





BEFORE the auction, bidding slips must 
be affixed to the corresponding cards 


imately $30,000, which has been 
turned over to the local Red Cross 
in support of crippled-children clin- 
and in the establishment 
Summer camps for the youngsters 
—who are transported to and fr 
camp by the Rotarians themselv« 
The night of the auction Rotari 
ans “take over” a local radio sta se 
tion, six of them taking turns as a 
announcer-auctioneers. Since ; 
of the bidding is done by telephone, 
it usually requires a dozen mem- hier 
bers to take the calls. A blackboard .. 
keeps them posted as the sale pro- 


ics 





‘“ 


gresses. 
Years of experience have pe! 

fected the technique, until last 

year 550 articles were sold in a 





matter of some six hours. 


o 
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There are two kinds 
of sighs in a pipe bowl... 
One is a sigh for some- 


thing better and the 





other is a sigh of content- 
ment... Otherwise known 
as Sportsman Pipe Mix- 
ture, a choice blend of 
the finest aged domestic 
and imported tobaccos 
..-Full-bodied but mild 
with the tranquil bouquet 
of harmonious propor- 


tions. 


fy 4 
PIPE MIXTURE 


The Champion of Blends 


In tewo pocket sizes: 1 0x. at 
20¢ and 1% oz. at 35¢, as 
well as two glass humidor 
jars: 8 oz. at $1.50 and 16 
‘oz. at $2.85. Only at Better 
Stores. 








John Hudson Moore, tnc., 663 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22 
Distributors also of Custombilt Pipes... Sasieni Fine 
English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men 
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| ‘We Took It in Stride’ 





Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


Why Nazis Are That Way 
Siwney H. PHILLIPs, Rotarian 
Managing Director, Department Store 
Whangarei, New Zealand 

The general trend of German history 
has been to make the German people 
admire the military mind and be submis- | 
sive to a central authority based on mil- 
itary power. They enjoy being dazzled 
by the brilliance and glamour of the 
military machine, and an attitude of 
arrogance toward those nations whom 
their rulers taught them to regard as 
rivals or inferiors has become as second | 
nature to them. Submission to author- | 
ity in this way became a prime German 
eo 

It was Nietzsche who wrote: “The 
German has a deep almost childlike dis- 
position to obey, to submit, to follow— 
this is a German virtue; to achieve | 
obedience is the cult of the German, all 
the more so when little is left to him of 
the cult of religion.” 

The fundamental difference between 
the British -and German approach to 
political and social life may be expressed 
thus: The Britisher considers he may 
do anything until it is specifically pro- 
hibited; the German considers he may 
do nothing until it is specifically al- 
lowed. Hence the well-known hypnotic 





| power over the German people of the 


word verboten.—From a Rotary Club 
address. 


Times Demand Understanding 
E. LAURENCE SPRINGER, Rotarian 
Headmaster, Pingry School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Let us revere the memory of our 
founding fathers, of whom George 
Washington was the greatest. Let us 
sit at their feet and learn from them. | 
But let us first be sure that we under- 
stand our American history and that we 
see the writings of our great men in 
their proper perspective and setting. 
Yes, they had an understanding of their 
own world and the times in which they 
lived. They had vision. But let us to- 
day have an understanding of our own 
world and of. the times in which we 
live, and may God grant to us vision, 
too. Perhaps then future generations 
will praise us for having the foresight 
and vision to establish a new world | 
order to bring about a lasting peace.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 





ARTHUR McCALLvUM, Rotarian 

Food-Products Manufacturer 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

In the early 1900s—and I look back to 
that era because I was just starting to | 
work for pay—labor was then being or- | 
ganized and was forming groups to | 
bring pressure on business for higher | 
wages and better working conditions. | 
The firm I was working for had a pay 
scale from 10 to 17% cents an hour, and 












CUSTOMBILT is a 
pipe for the affec- 
tions...Ilt is a 
treasure to handle 
and a friend to 
smoke .. . Bench- 
made by stylists 
who never repeat 
themselves ...No 
two ever alike... 
Carved from the 
largest stummels 
of selected im- 
ported Bruyére, so 
as to give the 
cooler smoke of a 
larger bowl... 
Lightweight and 
broken-in the in- 
stant it is filled 


and aflame. 


Pipe illustrated, $8.50. The CUSTOM BIL T 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
Only at Better Stores. 


John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.22 
Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasieni 
Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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Aa came meet pene 


We're Making Plans To 
Make This Tackle FIRST! 


First for the bait casting angler— when we 
start to make tackle again—will be these pre- 
war “old dependables.” Pre-war! Brings back 
a vision of quality. And that’s exactly what 
we plan: a complete line for every type of fish- 
ing, quality through and through. 





PERFECTORENO Reels 
No Thumbing — No Backlash 

As soon as reels are again in 
production, these two Per- _,. 
fectorenos will be made first: 
the beautiful No. 760 in ma- 
roon anodized aluminum 

and smoky pearl, and No. 

775 in nickel silver. 


ANTI-BACK-LASH Reels 
“Where Performance 
Counts” 

The reels that put more fun 
in fishing! Two favorire, 
popular priced models, 
Nos. 450 and 1000, will go 
into production first. See 

your dealer! 





FAMOUS SOUTH BEND RODS 

7 Solid and Tubular Stee! — Split Bamboo 
Some of our post-war rods will be built of 
genuine Tonkin Cane, seasoned in our 
vaults since pre-war days; some will be 
built of finest steel, solid and tubular. 
Whatever your choice, the South Bend 
name assures dependability. 


BLACK-ORENO 


Line 
You Can Trust” 
Made of highest qual- 
ity silk — hard-braid- 
ed, waterproofed, 
extra smooth finish 
4 —greater tensile 
strength,casting ease! 





FISH-OBITE 
“The Bait That's 
Right”’ 

All the popular par- 
terns will again be 
made in this and : 
other famous baits— LAU \ 
the Bass-Oreno, i 

Dive-Oreno, Pike- 
Oreno, Surf-Oreno. 


Fishing Photo Book 
FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48- 
page book shows ail 36 
rize winners in our 1944 
‘ishing Photo Contest 
= full-color pages of the 
vality Tackle we plan to 
make first. Send for a copy. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
B63 High Street, South Bend 23, Indians 


SOUTH BEND 


KEEP MORE 














BUY AND WAR BONDS 
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you had to be good to get 17% cents. 
This is when I said that if I could make 
$25 a week for the rest of my business 
life, I would be satisfied. The working 
day was ten to 12 hours. No provision 
was made for locker rooms—you came 
to work in your work clothes, then at 
night went home without a shower. At 
that time we did not expect anything 
better. When labor asked that some of 
these things be changed, businessmen 
thought business would be ruined and, 
because they were so sure of it, resisted 
all changes as long as they could. I re- 
call very vividly the first strike in the 
plant when the men struck for a one- 
cent-an-hour raise, or 10 cents a day. 
The strike lasted about a week until, 
during one of the daily battles at quit- 
ting time, one of the workmen was 
killed. Then the company agreed to the 
increase. Many more strikes have been 
called and wages have gradually in- 
creased, until we are paying as much 
now per hour as we were paying per 
day in 1900. 

In 1913 or 1914 when Henry Ford put 
into effect $5 a day or $30 a week as the 
minimum wage for his plant, a terrible 
outcry arose from business that it could 
not be done and that it would ruin busi- 
ness. All I ask is, “Did it?” No. We 
took it in stride and went on to further 
increases and much better working con- 
ditions.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Serenity 

RALPH P. OrcHarpD, Rotarian 

School-Maintenance Supervisor 

Lakewood, Ohio 

When our son Lieutenant Fred S. 
Orchard was reported missing over Aus 
tria, Mrs. Orchard and I wrote the fol 
lowing for our church bulletin. We are 
submitting it on the suggestion of fellow 
Rotarians that perhaps other parents 
who are enduring a like anxiety may be 
helped a little by this thought. 


God is with us every day, and the light 
of His presence is our joy and hope and 
love— 

The power that holds thé 

courses, 

That places limits on the restless sea, 

Holds my life, too, within its mighty 

keeping, 

And ever, always holds me. 

If this great truth could permeate our be- 
ings and we could give a place to it in our 
lives each day, our anxiety would fade and 
our sense of strain would vanish; even in 
times as chaotic as these we would find our- 
selves able to face the confused present and 
the uncertain future with serenity; this is 
the inward quietness which faith and faith 
only provides; this is the poise of mind and 
heart which comes to all who find God and 
have been found by Him. 

And so 1 rest as a swan rests on a river— 

Quiet and calm amid life’s troubled fow, 

I know I am held by a Power and Love 

that never 

Will let me go. 

Thus God is more than a mere statement 
of a church or the expression of a great 
knowledge: God is a real life with us and 
in us all the time: God is a spirit and our 
lives are filled with His glory— 

I say it over and over when storms are 

heavy, 

I say it when the night is on the land: 

i whisper that behind the Power Almighty 

Is God's kind hand. 


planets in their 


The Home Rotary Meeting 
Eck.ey Hoyt, Insurance Underwriter 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Berwick, Pennsylvania 
One of our fellows, Gerald W. Porter, 
has written the following poem, which 


we feel summarizes the feelings o. 
our members: 
I’ve heard of Rot’ry gath’rin’s 
From Miami up to Nome, 
But I like best the meetin’s 
Of my Club right here at home 
] like the hearty handshakes 
Of the crowd as I come in, 
And the friendly salutations 
‘Tween fraternal kith ’n’ kin. 
I like the rule of callin’ 
Each man by his given name 
Whether butcher, baker, banker 
Every title ranks the same. 


The genial Secretary 

Tryin’ awf'ly hard to frown 

As he digs for change and co 
if i plank a five -spot down 
Then the songs while we're eatir 
Sound retreat for daytime’s care 
Add the taste of kingly dishes 

To the simplest kind o’ fare. 

The speaker of the ev’nin’, 

With a deft and artful touch 
Leaves me sittin’ there astounded 
Wond’rin’ how he learned so much. 


Begrudgful of the partin’ 
But aware the world’s a’right, 


1 say “So long” to all the gan: 

Till another meetin’ night. 

While amblin’ home, I’m _ thir - 
True friendships are God-giv’n 

And any man that ain’t a friend 
His life ain’t worth the liv’n. 

I’m satisfied my record with 

Him, the Great Notarian, 

Will show a better standin’ ‘cause 


I was a good Rotarian. 


Observations at Age 60 
A. B. De Haan, Rotarian 
Proprietor, Mink-Fur Farm 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Emerson was right when he wrot 
“A hundred men talk where one thinks 
a thousand think where one sees.” 

At 60 one is very conscious of becon 
ing an old man. 

At 60 a man had better get his houy 
in order for the days when men shad 
know him no more. 

Life has little to offer outside of a cal 
genial task, enough to eat and wear,: 
home retreat, the love of a woman an 
children, a good book, and a friend 

Too many mistake the popular a 
claim of men for friendship. 

As men age, their faces reveal thei 
thoughts. 

The secret of a growing personality 
lies in discovering what the laws of the 
universe are and then adjusting ow 
lives to them. 

Most men mistake doing for being 

Grown men are but children at hear 
under their pompous fronts. 

No joy can compare with that ove 
the success of a son or daughter. 

Women could not have made as much 
of a mess of the world as men have 
made had they been in control of Gov 
ernments. 

The world will never be 
through organized charity. The remai 
ing will be done by contagious lives | 
goodwill. 

It is so easy to give a dollar to a com 
munity fund and then forget all abou 
human misery. 

Our nation can retain its greatnes 
only by challenging men to lift them 
selves by their own efforts. 

A man who is kingpin in his own lr 
cle learns his unimportance when ! 
travels among strangers. 

We all strive for wealth, social pos 
tion, applause, power—only to find hov 
empty they are when once achieved. 

By joining Rotary one stands out fro! 
the crowd of selfish businessmen prt 
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| we shook hands to part, 


ld on Rotary 


the world that he believes in 
ff life which will result in 
ttherhood, and that he is de- 
to practice that philosophy 
rks.—From the Sioux City, 
Punch 
spect All Peoples 
J. Timm, Rotariar 
Supplies Distribut 
r j ansas 
lering the future map of the 
tary necessity rears its ugly 
log i demands that the 
f geographical encirclement 
Versailles not be repeated In 
Sudetenland, Czechoslovakia 
r in a tactical position ade 
to defend its borders against a 
Germany The Polish Corridor 
f tl Balkan boundaries were 
ficult from a strateg view 
that none of the idealistic 
1dvanced so far are a certain 
for the lls of the world They 
iy the pain, but they fail to 
iuses Some of them might 
only after logical boundaries 
hed and then only after a 
inderstanding of the moral 
f dissimilar peoples \, com 
comprehensive study of the 
esources and ethnological ori 
e proposed nation nust be 
rea undary line drawn. 
le organizations, such as Ro- 
natio could conceivably 
irge pa toward mut inder 
vetween various nations of the 
that confront the others. We 
1 to | and to respect the 


itions that will make 
including even our 
then will any 


ure world, 


lies. Only 


th of a Rotarian 


E. Hancock, Rotaria 
‘ ¢ ntende 4 Children’ Home 
cello, Arkansas 


mother started 
nd church. 
thought 


years ago my 
ne to Sunday school a 
ibout nine vears before | 


of it to let them take me to 
er. For nine more years I drifted 
enjoying the spiritual scenery, 
ling little else. Then I had an 
ence which sold me completely 
rist, and I’m still sold Some 
ers call it rebirth. 

I came to Monticello, friend 
e to Rotary. I had heard much 
tary, but wasn’t deeply interested. 
being invited, I decided to join, 


reason wasn’t clear. Friendship 
rt, relaxing under the terse hu- 
aS part, and the rest is unclear. 
days ago I hadan experience. 
blem demanded that I find a man 


na 


as Christian, a boy lover, and 
spirited. I found him and he 
me to two others. Together we 


ped the rebuilding of life for an 
When it was all planned 
we discov- 
a fourth bond. It was Rotary. I’m 
It pools the resources 
humanity’s advance. 


in boy. 


eaders for 
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LIGHT, COMPACT, BEAU- 
TIFULLY CRAFTED, HANDY 
FOR MAKING NOTES. 


PATENTED SWINGING 
NOTE PAD LOCKS IN CON- 
TENTS WHEN WRITING. 


G CARDS, STAMPS, TICK- 


(- » SPACES FOR CURRENCY, 
ETS, VALUABLE PAPERS. 


f‘,~, A “*MUST"’ FOR BUSY 
8 EXECUTIVES, SALESMEN, 
\p/ PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


ONE TODAY AT 


GET 
: YOUR DEALERS. IN 
= .9 GENUINE LEATHER, $1.50 
TO $ 


5.00, PLUS TAX. 


BUSY ROTARIANS 


POCKET SECRETARY 








No, Ll }®40 
Ecrose Gonishin 
$4.00—plus tax 


iF IT'S ITS O. K. 


Tan 


WEST BERD, WISTCORSIE 














Beau 


a) 





mame 


YOU WEAR 








ELECTRONIC HEARING AID 


NO SEPARATE 


BATTERY PACK! 


NO BATTERY WIRE: 


= BELTONE HEARING AID CO 
a. Dept. R9, 847 W. Jackson, Chicago 7, Ill 
° Sirs: Please send FREE booklet on BELTONE 
7 
- | EAE eee eats 
= 
- CE EC 
< 
= City, ZONE 
ia RE IRS = 
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PIPES 


LHs 


LHS has never 
turned out better 
pipes, nor more pipes, 

in the 50 years of LHS pipe- 
making. And yet, so great is the 
demand for overseas shipment that dealers’ 
stocks are often depleted. We regret this as LHS has 
always prided itself on a complete range of models. 
But at any rate, of this you can be sure, the 
shapes you do find are 100% pre-war in 
quality and workmanship—no “ersatz”, 


ALSO LHS 
no substitute materials, in an LHS. 


STERNCREST 14K 


Speciolly seiected 
imported briar, 14K 
gold band. Plain and 
antique finishes . $7.50 


OTHER LHS PIPES: 


LHS Ultrcfine . . . . $10 
LHS Certified Purex . $3.50 
LHS Purex Superfine $1.50 


(Domestic Briar) 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


got? COm, 


“LHS | 


PIPES 
9 wena 
Lr 





Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


DYWPIBTSEY 


+ Alee pe fais, s3Je353 eo he piesa. ac. 
Nenauaeiensieh. ‘Stern Bidg., 56 Peart St., Brooklyn 1, W. ¥. 


MODEL Me. 21 ANTIQUE FINISH _KEED ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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| produced features; 
|}doubt a 
|eloquent tribute to the creative « 


| where new 
| tific 





















regularly at 


lcles entitled 


| we 


| great writer 


| of “ 


Talking It Over 


| [Continued from page 3] 


(in Regina, Saskatchewan), and 
through him and his activities 

have become interested in Rotary 
Let’s hope that through su 
ganizations we can mold a better 
in which all people may live li 
neighbors should. 


iIties. 


good 


‘Peeps’ Seen in Cyprus 
By S. MARASHLIAN, Rotarian 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
I recently had the pleasure of r« 


ing an issue of THE ROTARIAN and 
}infused with enthusiasm on gp 
|} through its well-chosen and fine] 


the magazine 
remarkable achievemen 


prise of Rotarian friends responsib) 


| its production. 


Of particular interest to me is 
magazine’s Peeps at Things to Ci 
inventions and ideas—s 
or otherwise—are deftly elabo: 
from month to month. 


‘Pardon Such Bad English... 
Asks Jost Busto Gayoso 
Commentator, Ministry of Educ« 
Marianao, Cuba 

We have been receiving THE Rora: 
our Panamerican C 
where our editorial office is establis 
Here in Cuba, 
abundant) and citizens are 
ideas from the commentaries to our 
“Selections from THE 
TARIAN.”’ 

In “Puntos de Vista” next Wedne 
comment on A Time for 
Faith [THE RoTARIAN for June], by 
of all time André 
The announcement of it got an ent! 
reply from a friend, 
desperately for Wednesday.” 

Yes, in our time, filled with so n 
materialism, 
cere thanks, well merited! 

Pardon us for such bad English 
we are “eager” as you for better un 
standing, and it’s absolutely necess 
to learn something more, mutually. 
friends of THE ROoTARIAN, 
tances, that as Eunice Tavares said, 
not exist for souls,” we extend our 
cere greetings. 


astic 


Maurois’ Article ‘Full of Courage’ 


Thinks WM. SCHNEIDEREITH, Rota 
Direct-Mail Advertiser and Print« 
Baltimore, Ohio 


If THE Rotarian hadn’t printed a si 
gle thing other than A Time for a Great 


Faith, by André Maurois [June issu 
in the past 12 months, its existenc 


would have been justified. The art 


Just several evenings previous | 


sat with a good friend and listened (to 


the world dilem 
his philosophy 


his views on 
Strangely enough, 


THE ROTARIAN 


Maur 


over the « 


er 


er 


members of Rotary (v: 
getting n¢ 


*) 


a Gre 


“I’m waitir 


t 


( 


| is a splendid thing—full of courage, ! 
attainable” prospects for the averagt 
| individual. 


ideas such as yours get si! 
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Nau 



































in to that of Maurois. I found 
ntable. Perhaps that’s why I re- 
i so quickly to this article 

k the magazine is getting bet- 
typographic style seems to have 

down a bit. There’s a 
n of articles, and when the avail- 
yf better paper will again permit 
printing, there will be more eye 
to the illustrations. 


better 


tte 


ea 


Lesson for Newlyweds, Too 


1 ks Mrs. Everett COULTER 
Vife of Rotarian 
UV ssa, Illinois 
1 enjoyed the little illustration in the 
ssue of THE ROTARIAN captioned 
» lesson in codperation” [see cut]. 
it would be a good idea for 
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preachers, and others who perform mar- 
riage ceremonies, these 
pictures to each newly married couple. 
I believe the reason our divorce rate is 
so high is that we don’t cooperate in 
trying to make marriage a success. 


to give one of 


Re: Closed Shop 
From R. K. Vickery, Rotarian 
Sprays Manufacturer 
Richmond, California 

The debate Closed Shop? in THe Ro- 
TARIAN for June should make Rotarians 
more aware of one of the real problems 
involved in labor relations. This is a 
constructive contribution to the Com- 
munity Service side of Rotary. 

Since the creation and wide distribu- 
ftion of wealth are objectives of both 
Hindustry and labor, industry and labor 
must learn to work together for the 
fcommon good. Management must learn 
the aims and problems of labor. Labor, 
on the other hand, must learn the prob- 
lems of management. This process of 
mutual education has been partially 
achieved in many industries by the war- 
time labor-management committees. 


TY . . 
» ese committees are all right so long 





: 





as they do not try to assume the re- 
Sponsibilities and duties of manage- 
ment. 

lf we are to have prosperous indus- 
tries, full employment, and high wages, 
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industry must provide efficient manage- 
ment and business as a whole must 
provide economical and efficient distri- 
bution of products. On the other hand, 
organized labor must educate its mem- 
bers to the basic aim of creating full 
wealth and that an “honest day's work” 
is the best insurance of good wages and 
security. For the same reason, organ- 
ized labor should encourage technical 
improvements and more power ma- 
chines so that each workman’s labor 
will create as much wealth as possible. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact | 


that in the ranks of the leaders of labor 
there are some racketeers and some old- 
fashioned leaders who believe that 
strikes and even violence are the best 
weapons of labor. On the other hand, 
the vast majority of labor leaders now 
depend on negotiation to win their 


points and only consider the strike as a | 
Well-trained la- | 
bor leaders are becoming the rule in- | 


weapon of last resort. 


stead of the exception. There are a few 
labor schools starting in the United 
States for the training of labor leaders, 
and even foremen. The students are 
learning the best methods of solving la- 
bor and personnel problems and also 
getting some general education. 
schools are sponsored and supported by 
the labor unions. 


Rotary can help to improve labor re- | 


lations by helping to sponsor such 


schools or see to it that their neighbor- | 


ing universities give adequate courses 
in labor relations. Spokesmen for both 
industry and labor should be invited to 
give talks before Clubs. Clubs might 
take in outstanding labor leaders as 
members. We Rotarians must realize 
that organized labor has now come of 
age and is a necessary and, on the 
whole, a responsible member of society, 
willing and anxious to do its part in the 
rebuilding of our peacetime economy. 


Latin-America Series Helpful 
Believes CHarLes A. Howe, Rotarian 
Plumbing-Supplies Distributor 
Homewood, Illinois 

The “Know Latin America” series 
which has been appearing in THE Ro- 

TARIAN for a number of months [see page 

28 in this issue] should prove helpful 


to Rotarians everywhere. I know it has | 


been to me, for it has increased my 
knowledge of lands south of the border 
and their peoples. 

It is my opinion that if more busi- 
nessmen of the Rotary type—and I 
speak from experience, for I have made 
eight trips to Mexico—visited these 
countries and, following 
plan, visited with local businessmen at 
meetings and otherwise, more and bet- 
ter and quicker international under- 
standings would be arrived at than by 
all the visits of educators and politicos. 

This thought has grown on me for 
years and I have watched it in opera- 
tion. All Rotarians should be encouraged 
to travel and visit as much as possible. 
Their tolerance and mutual understand- 
ing would be helped and upon their re- 
turn their influence would carry back 
pictures of their findings to their own 
communities. 


These | 


the Rotary | 











You'll see 
when you smoke I.C. 


Do the gals go for the magical L.C. 
aroma? You'll see! Will your taste- 
buds pur-r-r over the magical L.C. 
flavor? You'll see... when you light up 
the magical Irish Castle mixture of 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos. 
Eight, count ‘em...3 kinds of Turkish, 
2 choice Virginias, 1 rare White Burley, 
1 Latakia, 1 Perique. Blended by the 
master of ’em all, Willoughby Taylor. 
To get the gals—or just to pamper 
yourself—get magical Irish Castle Pipe 
Mixture, quick! 





“see he smokes 1.C.” 


GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





Name 








Addr 


eum to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American 
oadcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights. 
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ENGINEERS... 
f 





KNOW HOW TO 
TAKE TROUBLE OUT 
OF BOILER WATERS 


The Dearborn Engineer stops troublesome 
characteristics in boiler water before they 
damage boilers and slow up efficiency. Call 
him for expert advice on water conditioning. 
He starts immediate corrective measures; 
carries through a treatment program for per- 





manent boiler efficiency. He does this for you: | 


1 Studies water and plant conditions. 
2 Sends samples to laboratory for analysis. 


3 Recommends proper chemical treatment 
and chemical control methods. 


4 Supervises installation of efficient feed- | 


ing equipment. 
5 Instructs on watertest methods for treatment 
dosage adjustment and blowdown control. 
6 Calls regularly to insure maintenance of 
recommended conditions. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


= 2) 


EQqntoirt 


tO tihty Sele 
AND 
WATER TREATMENT 








Broadcast Congress? 


[Continued from page 21] 


those men, most of whom are modestly 
trying to do a good job, to become rich- 
voiced, empty-headed radio actors. 

Perhaps New Zealand with its 1% mil- 
lion people does it cheaply and well. 
More power to it! We with our 139 mil 
lion could not do it without far greater 
cost than it is worth. 


Democracy Overdone 

R. E. McWHINNIE, Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; Past District Governor, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Three of many reasons why I deem 
the proposal to broadcast Congress un- 
necessary and impractical are: 

1. It overdoes democracy in attempt- 
ing to utilize it in the marginal area of 
diminishing returns, where its cost is 
greater than its benefits. 

2. It encumbers the process of law- 
making, putting members of Congress 
in the position of having to take time 
to justify every minor contention, par- 
ticularly among partially informed and 
overly argumentative listeners. 

3. It is hardly practical for the aver- 
age man, whose time for radio listening 
is limited. Press, Congressional Record, 
and radio reports supply all information 
more conveniently for the 
works for a living eight or more hours 
daily. 


man who 


Well Worth a Try 
PAUL EUGENE EHLY, Clergyman, 


Pratt, Kansas 
It would pose mechanical problems; 


it would cost considerable money; it 
would be subject to abuse as all good 
things are—but putting Congress on the 
air would be worth all this expense if 
it did just this one thing: if it instilled 


in the generation now in kne 
and pigtails a new respect and ; 
ened interest in the processes 
body. The Congress of the United s; 
is something more than mere raw m, 
rial for cartoonists and smart satirijs 

“Listening in” from their schoolro 
the children of the United Stat 
begin to understand that it is the ; 
important single assemblage of men 
the nation. And, seeing where 
short of its mark, they themsely: 
not many years hence do some 
correct the aim. 

I do not say that broadcasti: 
gress will succeed. I only say t 
will not know until we have tried 


It’s a Question of Trust 
HOWELL G. EVANS, Furniture Mans 


facturer; Past District Governor, Ty, 
Rivers, Wisconsin 
I do not favor broadcasting Congre: 


sional proceedings. Now, I am in fa 
of radio publicity for special even, 
such as an address to the Congress 
the President of the United States or | 
some outstanding guest. As represeni 
tives of the people, Congressmen are ¢ 
pected to use their good judgment 
matters that call for sound thinking ; 
thorough consideration. The work 
Congress is behind the scenes, and t 
stage is set before final action is ey 
taken. 

The reasons for arriving at a cert 
decision cannot be explained in a sing 
speech nor by a group of speeci 
Much can be covered up, 
though the public might arrive at 
cision On any one matter, it still rem: 
for the member of Congress to make! 
decision that he thinks is right 
light of his own judgment and co 


and eve 


science, with regard to not only the pres 


ent picture, but the future. I belli 
that publicity can only weaken 
power and right to decide. 


A Soldier Returns 


Nothing’s changed. 


The vacant lot right here 


Where us kids played marbles in the Spring, 
Bud lived in that house across the square, 
There's the big elm tree and Bud’s old swing. 
I must go and see his folks, although 

I dread questions and the things they'll say; 
Still I’m sure that Bud would want it so, 


I'm glad that I was with 


him... that last day. 


Grocer Brown still has that old red truck, 
There’s Johnny parking it beside the store. 
Here I’ve hunted four-leaf clover for luck. ... 
I never knew what luck was like, before. 
How good is being home, if folks will leave 
The unexplored recesses of my mind; 

If they would just ignore my empty sleeve ... 
Somehow it’s hard to bear when they are kind, 
Yet my sacrifice is small enough to make 

If folks can live where friendly treetops meet, 
Where children play and women sing and bake 


And men come back... 


to walk a quiet street. 
—ALMA RosBIsonN HIGBEE 
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Five oes an Hour! 
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vy the tallv was 83 from 16 States. 
the weatherman intervéned. 
ree days before Thanksgiving 
a hea sleet storm whipped 
h Chicagoland, followed by snow, 
cn deep 
racers were appalled and begged 
ther postponement But Kohl- 
as adamant. He saw the possi- 
yf an anticlimax, and he reminded 
orld that the contest was for a 
al” machine that would demon- 
tili 
race goes on!” he said brusquely. | 
i, however, shorten the course to 
shore run to Evanston 
hdrawals poured in, cutting the 
starters to 11. Then Haynes and 
on, of Kokomo, Indiana—names 
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It is no longer necessary 





me 
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may: 
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re 


room every time you sweep the floor. 





to put up with a dirty 


By sweeping with a Dustless brush, 


which makes its own sweeping com- 


pound as it sweeps, you can elimi- 


or 


ate up to 97% of germ laden dust 


0 Umn olsen BO mmol <2 1 -1-)0 ME) 1-1) ob 6 ol -4- ED Ge) 


can also do away with costly sweep- 


ing compound and cut labor costs. 


Thousands of factories, offices, 


shops, school and stores now use 


Dustless sweepins Get complete 


better 


fe 
»~ 


— xatless 


DOES MORE FOR LESS 


facts about thi 


method of dust 
control. Write 


lmeletsh' an 
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t “Dustless"—"“Speed Sweep” 
/“Speed Wash"_. brushes 


Muwaunee Dosriess 


| BRUSH COMPANY 
528 North 22nd Street +» Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Nice Looking 


Good teeth have much to 
do with good looks. ... 
Thorough brushing is im- 
portant. Revelation Tooth 
Powder is recommended 
by dentists generally. 
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sancain MAtAd 
IN AMERICA 


Y Darwin, Triumph,Leader 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs. 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rain rs guar- 


+169 
\ anteed to flower 4 years. 


SEND NO MONEY... ORDER NOW — PAY 
£& LATER, Bulbs reach you in time for fall plant- 
FR ing for only $1.69 plus c. o. d. postage. Cash 











orders sent prepaid. Free ... prompt action 
brings you 25 quality giadicia bulblets FREE. 
Act now. Send your name and address to: 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. f-1436 
M48 Monroe Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


CUSTOM FITTED 


q\ Write for Folder 





PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 



























of men destined to become famous in 
motorcar history—whose car was on the 
South Side of Chicago all set to go, 
smashed a wheel in avoiding a crash 
with a streetcar. Two Benton Harbor, 


their vehicles. The starter 

watch in hand. 
“Ready, get up your power! 

shouted at Duryea. The latte 


into his mechanical wagon, fol] 





z 
‘ a , : besa d ae Bee adi 
Michigan, brothers failed to arrive be his umpire. At 8:55 “Go!” : 
cause of bad roads. Something snapped dered and amidst a clatter of g 
in the steering gear of the “wagon” en contraption shot forward. At - 


tered by Max Hertel, of Chicago. Other 
drivers decided not to take the risk. 
Only six vehicles of varied sorts man- 
aged to draw up to the starting post in 
Jackson Park on that fateful Thanks 
giving morning. But thousands of ex 
cited people were there, taxing police 
control. One paper records that “the 


of one to three minutes the ot! 
lowed. 

The Macy machine seemed il] 
the start. It “slid” on streetcar 1 
crashed into the rear end of a |} 
Mueller 
around his tires to keep the: 


Foxy Oscar wrapped 


spinning, and one of his helpers 










































contestants had a difficult time getting the transmission belt to keep ‘“ 
through the mob.” slipping. He reached downtow: he ' 
The Duryea and Mueller entries were miles—in one hour and 16 Me 
the same horseless carriages that were The Duryea car had luckier River 
in the “consolation” contest. A “Roger than in the first race. Bo th 
machine” was entered by the R. H The high spot of the “furiou Bhan 
Macy Company, the famous New York was reached in Lincoln Park, wt Bhen 
department store. A curious contrap “Roger machine’—it kept in the She 1 
tion called the “Motor Drag,” made by in spite of its collisions—ran ne bait 
a refrigeration-machinery concern of neck with the Duryea horseless \ fine 
New York, was there. It had its seats They plunged into staid Evanstor F Du 
on an iron frame and was powered by’ of Frances Willard and of temp: perf 
two four-horsepower engines weighing They turned and headed back f« Df sp 
375 pounds each. Still another starter cago. when old Lady Ill Luck Besig 
was the “Electrobat,” entered by a Phil Macy car again. The excited Bf 5: 
adelphia outfit. It received its electric struck a horse-drawn hack and be tal 
power from two motors weighing 800 _ steering gear until it was almost that 
pounds, was equipped with pneumatic less. He managed, however, to rea Pital 
tires and ball bearings, and was steered relay station, where he stopped ar Walid 
by turning the rear wheels. and 20 minutes for repairs. The um Winn 
The dramatic moment arrived. Driv reported: “The machinery was form 
ers stood stiffly at attention alongside cleaned and six gallons of napht! Pules 
mon 
pock 
Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu Ho 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the 

ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editor of The Rc He 

O d d S F Oo ts tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd dar 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different rou 
ask 
n th 
Bo m 
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10,0 
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TRAVELLER'S AID in East Africa. The hut, which is operated by an Indian, is in a villo¢ 
near Nairobi, Kenya. Leslie B. Harmer, a Nairobi Rotarian, discovered it with his camer 
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yns of water were taken on.” 





race was not over, as Muel- 
was steadily creeping up. By 
1s only 24 minutes behind the 
kuryea. But it, too, was not 
ts difficulties, as Charles B. 


umpire in the Benz, reported 


Se ae 


rly in the afternoon, Charles 





us 


in observer in the car, had col- 





m exposure. Then for the last 
of the race, Umpire King him 
ver as driver, Mueller having 


from strain and exposure. 


Sees] ss 


the trip,” reported King ‘we 


board six gallons of gasoline, 


f ice, and three pails of snow.” 


and snow were used to keep 





’ r from overheating! 





ne, the Macy machine had 





because “the cylinde pened 





~ 

s t would not carburete Me- 
( sweat over it until midnight, 
; up and retired. Refreshed by 
: t morning, they got it to rolling 





Boail nd it limped across the finish 
line at noon 
ea took the grand prize “for best 


pert ince in the road race, for range 
Dp! i and pull, with compactness of 
a and “for the remarkable run 
0 iles in 11 hours”; the Mueller 
C second. The judges reported 
; ery contestant had violated some 
\ in the contest and so had no 
\ iim for consideration as prize 
v ers. But it was decided that per- 
f ince should take precedence over 
rule ind the golden flow of award 
n poured out into the deserving 
| mpocke f the hard-driving winners 


ibout Editor Kohlsaat? 

id pulled off the most spectacu- 
lar promotional stunt since Barnum 
b yht Jenny Lind to America. He 


Dasked in the acclaim of his friends and 
iil | : . " 
i e envy of his rivals. And liked it. 
s h so, that on Septembe! 29, 1910, 
he put on the first airplane race from 
, Rhicago to Springfield, [Illinois—for a 
610,000 prize. It was a thriller too, but 


lsaat, after seeing the flying crates 





















off the ground, hustled to a fast 
‘ain and was in Springfield in time to 
” them roar across the finish line! 


But the auto race of ’95 remained the 





t of Kohlsaat’s memory till his death. 
is hunch that he was making history 
ill be confirmed next November on 
hanksgiving Day, when the race will 
2 rerun under sponsorship of the Mu- 
um of Science and Industry in Chi- 
go. For months, experts have been 
udying newspaper and magazine files, 
terviewing old racers, and tinkering 
ith ancient “motocycles.” The event 
ill fittingly mark the 50th anniversary 
f the first practical demonstration of a 
lachine which has changed the ways of 
iving for more people on the planet 
han any invention since 1440, when 
nberg gave printing to the world. 
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Who did } 
you say 
this is? 
















ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of worry that can only be satisfactorily 
relieved by the helpful assistance of a friendly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 






In insurance matters, it pays to deal with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
have more than 10,000 agents throughout the United States, any one of whom is 
ready and eager to help you when trouble strikes. 












COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES 
UP TO 1200 POUNDS PER HOUR 





ve Tree Sere ony Scr Moek 


WITH THIS BETTER KIND OF AUTOMATIC HEAT 


You can't have better heat than stoker heat . . . and you con't buy o better 
stoker than FREEMAN! Designed for dependable, long-life service under | 
even the most severe operating conditions, they have proved their superior 
efficiency and economy in thousands of installations throughout the world. 
Freeman stokers are made and guaranteed by a pioneer stoker manufacturer . 
in business since 1864, and one of the industry's leaders in national sales volume. 
See your Freeman dealer for complete details . . 











LONG-LIFE | 


STOKERS goxumm 


FREEMAN STOKER DIVISION, ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS i 
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Give BLUE GOOSE 


Zoloft (el ty-; 


3 





For Christmas 
.. For Thanks- 

giving ...for that 
special anniversary 
or remembrance, 
this year do your gift 
= ing early, for the 

lue Goose catalog is waiting for you. Select your own gift 
baskets and packages. Your friends will be thrilled with rare 
du Comice and d’Anjou Pears, enormous crunchy-crisp Deli- 


cious Apples, Blue Goose Qranges and other $] 900 


selected rare fruits. “Wonderland” Gift Bas- 


ket, illustrated, weighs about 20 lbs. Prepaid. 
GIVE A Each membership includes one “Lux- 
. ury” Gift Basket in time for Christ- 
FRUIT O° THE mas, then 8, 5 or 2 additional monthly 
CALENDAR packages of rare Blue Goose Fruits in 
MEMBERSHIP Season. No shipments during April, 
May or June. Specify months desired. 


% menthe, $31.00; 6 months, $22.50; 3 months, $14.00. 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
Dept. 29 Medford, Oregon 


Gentlemen: Please send Blue Goose 














WAR MEMORIALS »++ This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 

suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. R © 34th & Robertson * Cincinnatl 9, Ohio 








Rotary Reporter 
[Continued from page 40] 


failed to pass. Rotarians attribute this 
record to the fact that an excellent 
physical training and athletic program 
has been maintained, and that the doc- 
tor and dentist members of the Rotary 
Club have carefully watched the health 
of the boys. 


Medals Awarded The Youth Service 


on School Front Committee of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ba- 


YONNE, N. J., is directing its main ef- 
forts toward stimulating home-service 
war effort among the pupils of local 
public and parochial schools. Each 
year the boy or girl in each school hav- 
ing the greatest number of points is 
awarded a medal—which is presented 
by a Rotarian at the school’s graduation 


exercises. Throughout Boys and Girls 
Week five boys “took over” as “city 
fathers.” 


Rotary Ambulance Rotarians of East- 


Aids 1,500 Men ern New York State 
: (District 174) con- 


tributed $2,000 three years ago to pro- 
vide an American Field Service ambu- 
lance (for picture see THE Rorarian, 
October, 1944). Now comes word that 
the vehicle has seen service in the 
Egyptian and Italian theaters, and has 








WANTED—Sales Manager——" 


At once: Division Director for permanent Field 
Sales Managerial position for consumer-ty pe selling 
in City and Farm territory. Previous experience 
in organizing, training and guiding District 
Managers and salespeople required. Must be 
over 35, have car, be free to travel extensively. 
willing’ to work hard, have confidence in own 
ability to achieve and a real desire to earn a 
high yearly income with drawing account to 
start. New market study will convince right man. 
Powerful Postwar Selection and Training Program 
nearly ready. Special consideration given ex- 
service men with previous sales training experience 
Not a desk job. 
Reply to 
Cc. W. STUART & CO., INC. 
Newark, New York 
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— most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


(for men and women) 


DANIEL HAYS 


vs 
¢ 
Vy 


“Loves ginc® 


-” 


4* “designed by merry hull 
"U.S. PATS. 2,125,673 
2,194,934—2,226,,604 










carried almost 1,500 sick or wow, 
men, travelling over 20,000 miles 
has had six different drivers, was , 
riddled by shrapnel. In one day 4 
ing the Allied push into the Po Vay 
it brought out 11 stretcher cases anj 
walking wounded—a normal week's, 
tal. 


Once upon a tind 
in fact, not so m 
weeks ago—an 
couple in Rock IsLanp, ILL., found a» 
mterest in life—thanks to the thoy 
fulness of the local Rotary Club. 
tarians found that the couple neg 
hearing-aid assistance, and they met; 
need. 


Good Word 
Easily Heard 





The Rotary Clu 
TOLEDO, OHIO, rece 
ly contributed ¢ 
to help provide equipment for the x 
local YMCA- and YWCA-sponsored } 

canteen, known as the “Swing Inn." | 
the place popular? Well, 800 boys 
girls crowded into it one night recenj 
—and more wanted in. 


They Chip In to 
Help ‘Swing Inn’ 








Welcome to 27 Congratulations L 


New Rotary Clubs! in order for 27 ne 
ly organized Rotzf 


Clubs around the world. They are, wif] 
sponsor Clubs in parentheses: 
ACAPONETA, MEXICO (Mazatlan) 
Pres.: Marcial Lizarraga, Apartado 19 
EMPALME, MEXICO (Guaymas) 








Pres.: Maximino Ramirez M., Apartado 
SCONE, AUSTRALIA (Muswellbroo! 
Pres.: Geo. H. Marshall, 51 Oxford Re 
COOLANGATTA-TWEED HEADS, 
AUSTRALIA 
Pres.: S. W. Winders, P.O. Box 19, Coa 
angatta 


QUEE ENS VILLAGE, N. Y. (Jamaica) 
Pres.: Henry Kufahl, 215-47 Jamaica AW 
Queens Village. 
LINDALE, TEX. (Tyler) 
Pres.: D. D. Stringer. 
STRATTON, COLO. (Burlington) 
Pres.: Dr. James L. Keen. 
DAGUPAN, THE PHILIPPINES 
(Readmitted) 
Pres.: Angel B. Fernandez. 
SANTA ROSALIA, MEXICO (Hermos 
a Ing. Francisco L. Garcia Quin 
ni 
LABOULAYE, ARGENTINA (Rio Cuart 
Pres.: D. Alfredo Miles, Rivadavia 
Colon. 
JACHAL, ARGENTINA (San Juan) 
Pres.: Manuel E. Rodriguez Gomez 
TIQUISATE, GUATEMALA (Guatema 


) 
Pres.: Ricardo Aguilar, Cia Agricola 
Guatemala. 
ALBION, IND. (Ligonier) 
Pres.: Fred J. Schwab. 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. (East Hampton) 
Pres.: Raymond T. McMullen, Mood 


Conn. 
PLYMOUTH, N. C. (Edenton) 
Pres.: John areas Brinkley. 
LOUISBURG, (Oxford) 
Pres.: Malcolm McKinne. 
COALINGA, CALIF. (Avenal) 
rs Ralph Percy Neate, 145 N. Fite 7 
St., O. Box 657. Ff 
INGHAM, AUSTRALIA (Tully) I 
Pre W. E. McKenna, Dutton St. 
LAKIN. KANS. (S ppouee) 
Pres.: Iman C. iat ! 
SAO JOAQUIM, BRAZIL (Ituverava) 0 
Pres.: Alcino Junqueira Meireles, Ra u 
Minas Gerais No. 517. Bo 
AIGUA, URUGUAY (Minas) F 
Pres.: Esteban Agustoni. ' 
G ICHON, URUGUAY (Paysandi) 1 
res.: D. Leonardo Failache. . 
IXTEPEC, MEXICO (Tuxtepec) rl 
Pres.: Antonio Fernandez, Libertad ™ a 


37. 
JOSE PEDRO VARELA, URUGUAY u 
a D 


D. as L Apmendarts. 
HUACHINANGO. XICO (Pachuca) : 
Pres. Augustin oe Gil 

















Hidalgo No. 28 
SAO LOURENCO, BRAZIL (Resende) 
Pres.: José Mascarenhas de Oliveira, 4! 
Cdor, Costa Pereira 
SANTA MARIA, ARGENTINA (Catamare@ 
Pres.: Arturo Giménez. : 
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eaking of Books — | 
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| 
from page 36] 
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| 
Hellickson Written by an 
ind a newspaperman, this 
surveys the facts about guar 
al wages primarily from the 
point of view—that is, in 
at e plan means to busi- | 
yrofes nal men anda t So 
reneral is well as to wage 
d the plovers 
Vage Sf 2 yt 
1 E. Johnsen. This iS¢ 
ft rece studies al S 
e p ms atte il 
ete ce uSé€ 
ERI W ARTIMI 
verfort Is Bou n 
} s the ex ind 
tol f one of Ame is 
cular Vv ime achievements, 
! of is, designs, ind 
ith h abundance of con 
; anc cellent phot aphi¢ 
ther Americans, by C os P. 
1 Past Vice-President of Rotary 
al.* The dynamic lecturer 
any thousands of Americans 
rd in the past two years has 
ing America @s he travelled 
In this book, readable ind in 
ke his earlier 7 Saw the Fall of 
ppines wind Mother imerica, 
what he has seen and felt 
these sentences especially 
nembering: “Yes, Bataan was 
( We had felt urselves 
that w acked penil la, but 
not been alone Every mile 
d, every person I met who had 
he Philippines, made me realize 
pletely that we had been 
that no man is evt alone. 
€ ll he suffers or hopes for 
. = * 
i h ers a es 
alsbB se In, San N. Har- 
Chicago Pres $3.50) _ 
No Riddle, Edmund Stevens 
53) The Pattern Soviet 
rar Snow (Random House, $2.75). 
Moscow, Joseph |! Davies 
Book 25c) Russia Bernard 
ruin Books. 25c) R and 
Bernard Pares (Macm in, $2,50). 
l'rip to Russia, Walter Graebner 
tt. $3) The Theory and Practice 
} Living, John F. Wharton (Si 
Schuste1 $2.50).—Mée Work, 
ise and Marian Tyler Chase (Har 


race, $2) The Small Home of To- 
Paul R. Williams (Murray & Gee, 
inteed innual Wages, Jack 
ind George C. Hellickson (Uni 
Minnesota Press, $2.50).—Post- 
Stabilization, compiled by Julia 
(H. W. Wilson, $1.25).—-The 
Born, Thomas Collison 
oan & Pearce, $3) Vy Brother 
Carlos P. Romulo (Doubleday, 
> 50) 

ecent articles by General Romulo 
OTARIAN, see The Lesson of Leyte, 
1945, and 1 Have Talked to Amer- 

ember, 1943. 
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TO URNEAU W//c. 


431 MADISON AVENUE, W.E. Corner 49th STREET, N.Y. 


New W 


FREE 


TO SADDLE 


HORSE 
OWNERS 





saved real 
Describes 
and American 


proval. 





131010} .¢~) 


111 





N. 


Jefferson Street, 





Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
over 
popular items of Englis! 


I ship saddlery on ap- 
Write today. 
Co., Dept. 44-G, 


REVIEWED IN 
THE ROTARIAN 
. AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALL 

PUBLISHERS CAN BE SUPPLIED BY 


CHARLES McLEAN, BOOKSELLER 











400 


“tack,” 





Wiesenfeld # 
112 W. North | 8 
Avenue, Baltimore 1, Maryland. § 









Dayton 2, it 





GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 


- now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 

designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue & 

Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 
Leseuesaneannaneaanaaanaceceansaad 


“Ari ; - 
CIGARETTE BOXES ® COASTER-ASH TRAYS 


lor the Rotarian’s Desk 


THE CIGARETTE BOXES are gems of craftsmanship. Made of 
choice hardwood with high-gloss lacquer finish. Box is 4” square. 


The hinged lid carries a 3” tile inset. 
ROTARY EMBLEM is fired in blue and gold ceramic colors. 


THE COASTER TRAYS are of exquisite, translucent china from 


moulds of “Aristocrat’’ design. 


There are two shapes, 3!/2" round, 3!/2" square. 

Box $3.75, tray $1.50, combination box and tray $5.00. 
Guarantee of full satisfaction or full refund of payment. 
Please allow two weeks for shipping after receipt of order. 
Reuel H. Thayer, 4125 Vantage Ave., North Hollywood, California 
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Gift! 
ee new convenience for 





card players. The all-pur- 

© SHALL PLACE pose, pertatie playtable for 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE small apartment, den or recrea- 
4 FT. DIAMETER tion room. New improved 

@ EIGHT NON-SPILL model. Attractively finished, 
HOLDERS substantially made, sturdy legs. 

AND ASH TRAYS Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
@ . MAHOGANY Now custom made—delivery 
ee within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 


ess collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. F-64 
663 N. St., Chicago to 









EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
games, barbecue supplies. etc. 












$1 for1 00 Hours 
of Pleasure! 


No investment could give you 
more satisfaction this winter 
than FUR-FISH-GAME Mag- 
azine. It has the country’s 
foremost writers, such as Lin- 
coln, Robinson & Decker, as 
well as everyday sportamen 
giving you fascinating stories 
and informative articles on big 
and small game hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, etc. Surely 
here is a splendid way to re- 
lax and escape the realities 
of war. Geta copy (20¢) at 
the newsstand. r save by 
sending for 


Special ‘‘Get Acquainted”’ Offer 
Nine Issues for $1.00 (Save 80c) 


Or write for full year’s subscription, $1.50. Fill in your 
address, send coupon and remittance to 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 304 Standard Bidg.. 





Cover actual photo repre- 
duced in natural color. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Name 


TRADE oid Guns 





for Brand New GUNS 


Trade Guns at KSG, America’s 









/ 
Biggest Gun Trading Center ore 
where you get MORE for your merchandise —end 
buy for less. Lerge selection 1945 Models (for de 








Bvery right now) and Used Borgains in Rifes Ghetpens $ Get Your Copy! 
, trom $5—to the finest. Ship your Guns, 2 Fell "Guoronteed 
Reels, Rods, etc., of once, oF describe fully by letter 


$ Bergein Catelog” 










“Where other sources lail—K SG comes 
> new end used guns 
2 ond other “hord-to- 
3 fing” sports items 
3 —tsend 25¢ (refund- 
$ ed first order) 







Arrt Corners oo" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, ete. 
with complete visibility - removable 
atwill, Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. row 


4711 N. Clark St., Chicago, 40 tbe a bexette of 100 


TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
15S E& OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 11, iLL. 


il” $ and Swep List of | 











MANY a hobbyist—in collecting coins, 
firearms, cow brands, and antique furni 
ture—also collects a great deal of his 
torical information as a by-product, But 
here’s a man who dejiberately sets out 
to collect history—and just incidentally 
picks up some coin in the process. 


Dowex SHANER, a Joplin, Missouri, 
Rotarian and insurance man, has had a 
flair for history since his schoolboy 
days. History recitations and quizzes 
usually netted him grades of 100, which, 
he points out, was fortunate. “They 
sort of offset” less favorable marks in 
other subjects. 

ROTARIAN SHANER has always found 
historical facts interesting reading, par 
ticularly if the material is of local inter 
est. So, naturally, he believes there is 
a place in every community for an au 
thority on local history. And that is 
what he has become. He admits that 
the idea might not fascinate the out 
sider, but adds that as soon as a hobby 
ist wades into such a plan, there is an 
impelling force that keeps him always 
on the alert in his accumulation of in 
formation. 

The best sources for this information, 
he has found, are old newspaper files, 
city and county records, the State His 
torical Society, and, of course, the pub- 
lic library. 

In the real-estate department of his 
business he finds that abstracts, wills, 
affidavits, and records of litigation fur- 
nish interesting information, for the 
buyer of a piece of property usually en 


gHER 


ye oF 


" 
yy ovr" : 


A FEW of Rotarian Dolph Shaner’s pam- 
phlets. Each contains some 3,000 to 6,000 
words on a local subject, is smal] enough to 













joys reading an outline of the history g 
the property: when it was homesteadg 
and by whom, its successive owners q 
farm land, when it was platted to be 
come a part of the city, etc. 

ROTARIAN SHANER finds newspaper 
eager to use articles of local hi 
interest when well written, and he , 
rights the best of his stories. If ¢; 
are favorably accepted by the pubjj 
he issues them in 
pamphlet form and 
distributes them in 
various ways. Some 
he sells and others he 
distributes as adver- 
tising matter for his 
insurance business. 

When townspeople 
learn of his hobby, 
many of them come to 
his aid, bringing in Shaner 
old photographs or papers which t! 
have preserved. Inquiries to the Ch: 
ber of Commerce seeking to locate “n 
placed” friends or relatives, or for in 
formation regarding “old stuff” are us 
ally referred to RoTARIAN SHANER, \ 
has spoken on local history before var 
ous civic groups, and has conducted 
historical quiz before the Joplin Rota 
Club. 

Some of the titles which he has us 
in his historical pamphlets _ inclué 
Sherwood—the Ghost Town, John Ba: 
ter of Baxter Springs, Old Peace Chu 
and Cemetery, and Old Reding’s M 
Two more now in _ preparation 
East Joplin-West Joplin Feud and fk 
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serve as an envelope “stuffer,” and is itsel 
literally stuffed full of history. Many a Jop 
linite prizes them in his home library —y 
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BULLOCK’S 
Famed Neri, Shoe Seclion | 
Los Angeles 
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Wie 

herever you find the 
best shoes expertly fitted you 
find Stacy-Adams Shoes. Such 
a place is Bullock’s men’s 


shoe section. 


STACY: ADAMS 


S hoemok é 75 
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RADIO 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


‘BELLS* 
"ROAD SIGNS- 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Write for complete details 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Hot Street and the Pickhandle Police. 

Sound exciting? You bet they do, and 
it is no Wonder the neighbors go for 
them. They bring “home-town history” 
right into the parlor. 

Some hobbies are selfish, as they ex 
clude others and benefit only the dev 
otee, ROTARIAN SHANER believes. He 
feels that the ideal hobby is one that 
brings some pleasure to others as well 
as to the hobbyist. 


What's Your Hobby ? 


Listing your name and hobby here may 
bring you new friends—hobbyists with the 
same interests as your own. There's only 
one requisite: that you be a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotarian’s family. And Tue 
Groom makes only one request: that you 
acknowledge any correspondence which you 
may receive as the result of the listing. 

Pen Pals; Pestcards: Marjorie Gulick (16- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
pals anywhere in world; interested in post- 
cards and in portrait and fashion sketching), 
34633 Ash St., Wayne, Mich., U.S.A 

Pen Pals; Stamps: John Le Baron (16- 
year-old son of Rotarian—wishes pen pals 
outside of U.S.A. and Canada; collects 
stamps, coins, and firearms; will trade), Val- 
ley Ford, Calif., U.S.A. 

Lapidary: Grover C. Shick (interested in 
cutting and polishing stones; would welcome 
small stones to polish from Rotary Clubs; 
will exchange), % Peristions Lodge, Ed- 
wardsburg, Mich., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: aly Cec ile Ward (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals, boys 
and girls, the world over), Bladenboro, N.C 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Derek Musgrave (12-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in 
America), P. O. Box 15, Wollongong, Aus- 
tralia. 

Pen Pals: Betty Mead (14-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals; collects 
postcards, interested in movie “stars’’), 237 
N. Prospect St., Ypsilanti, Mich., U.S.A. 

Stamps; Posteards: Sylvia Cunningham 
(daughter of Rotarian—wishes to _ corre- 
spond with boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 14; interested in stamps, postcards, 
and movie “stars’’), 35 Blake St., Presque 
Isle, Me., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Joan Potter (13-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—would like to correspond 
with boys and girls throughout the world), 
Indian Hills, Louisville 7, Ky., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Bill Sc arbrough (16-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wants members for pen- 
pal club; will correspond in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and English), Box 223, 
Lewisburg, Tenn., U.S.A. 

Clay Sculpture: Marylee Becker (18-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—#interested in clay 
sculpture; wishes to correspond with other 
young people same age), 909 San Gabriel, 
Azusa, Calif., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Marian Boyce (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people throughout the worl), 
194 Bagot St., Apt. 2, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

Medical Science: E ileen Moore (daught er 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with doc- 
tors and others interested in medical sci- 
ence), 3229 Gaylord Ave., Pittsburgh 16, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Bottles; Pencils; Bells: Mrs. Keith K. 
Ambrose (wife of Rotarian—collects bottles 
less than four inches tall, odd pencils, whis- 
tles, cookie cutters, bells), 430 N. Third St., 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Nancy Eastwood (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
ence with other young people, especially 
those interested in stamp collecting and out- 
door sports), P. O. Box 23, Murwillumbah, 
Australia. 

U, S&S Army Patches: Alan Ferguson ft} 
year-old grandson of Rotarian—collects U. 
Army patches and medgie) 813 eel 
Place, Ocean City, N. J., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Ida Marie Dyer (11-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends of 
same age), Mountain Home, Ark., U.S.A. 

Shoulder Patches: André E. Fatula (col- 
lects military shoulder patches and regimen- 
tal insigne), Hotel Woodruff, Watertown, 

Stamps: J. M. Tedford, M.D. (collects 
stamps; especially interested in West Indies), 
Kimberley, B. C., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Mary Stieren (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with boys and girls 13 to 18 years of age), 
Box 374, Orleans, Nebr., U.S 
—THE HopBy HORSE Groom 
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...For Industry ~ 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept. R CHICAGO I, ILL. 


SS 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


BRONZE MEMORIALS 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze announces an 
interesting new series of Memo 
rials and Honor Roll Tablet 


in a wide variety of styles and 


[hey are inspired works 


of art by some of America’s 
most distinguished sculptors 


Te 


ire fitting expressions ot 
this war and these times. This 
new series ncludes everything 
from moderately-priced small 
tablets to sizes for municipal 
tres and large organizations 
very one of these new designs 
aie chtllimdiliae mika as leo 


perience in fine bronze work 


} 


Send for our new booklet 


GENERAL BRONZE 
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FOR BUSY 
; EXECUTIVES 


@ The Baby Calculator 
will save many valuable 
minutes of your time 
daily. Ideal for business 
or personal use, or as a 
i? ift. Fits vest pocket. 
. asily operated by a 
flick of the finger—as 
easy to use, as accurate, 
and as reliable, as ma- 
chines costing many 
times as much. Not a 
toy or gadget, guaran- 
teed for life against de- 
} fects in construction. 
Adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides—capacity up to 10 mil- 
lion. Pays for itself over and over 
in time saved and mistakes avoided. 


WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED 
ADDING MACHINE 


4 @ You goon tage can’t buy a Calcu- 

lator of equal quality for as little 
a G ACCEPTED AS THE FIN- 

EST LOW PRICED CALCULATOR 
FOR OVER 380 YEARS! Sold only 
on a positive money back guarantee. 
Calculator sent postpaid on receipt 
of only $2.50—or sent C.O.D. (plus 
postage). 


CALCULATOR MACHINE CO. (Mirs.) 


Dept. 601, P. O. Box 1118, Chicago, 











FREE! 
Bach Baby Cal- 
culator in Beau- 
tiful, rich-look- 
ing Leatherette 


extra cost. 




















ORIGINAL 
INSERTABLE 
TUBULAR EDGE 


INDEX TABBING 


To Increase Office Efficiency 
Easier to apply and use—Longer Lasting 
Buy It from Your Stationer 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


A COMMERCIAL 
GIFTS 


must convey Personal Interest 


The world-famous SANTA CLARA VAL- 

LEY fruits packed in strikingly attrac- 

tive gift baskets and boxes individually 

delivered from the Ranch do exactly 
that. They help keep old customers and 
make new ones. 

Many outstanding business or- 
anizations use the GOLDEN 
ATE PLAN for Christmas “‘ap- 

preciation” gifts. Complete de- 

tails of this Plan will be cheer- 


a fully supplied on request. 


j GOLDEN GATE RANCH 


Box 307R 
Santa Clara, California 


i le: Bank of America, Santa Clara ‘i 
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Mh, a * vorile Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following story is from Mrs. John C. 
Woodworth, whose husband is a mem- 
of the Pendleton, Oregon, Rotary Club. 


The usual crowd of small boys was 
gathered about the entrance to a circus 
tent, jostling and trying to get a view 
of the interior. A man standing near-by 
watched them for a few moments; then, 
walking up to the ticket taker, he put 
his hand in his pocket and said, with an 
air of authority, “Count these boys as 
they pass.” 

The gatekeeper did as requested, and 
when the last one had gone in, he turned 
and said, “Twenty-eight, sir.” 

“Good!” said the man, smiling, as he 
walked away. “I thought I guessed 
right.” 


Rival 
Alas that it should come to this— 
On me he drops a fleeting kiss, 


A cursory and casual thing, 
Then rushes out to his gardening. 


O how my heart begins to harden 
Each time I contemplate our garden— 





‘a 





I never thought to live to see 
A turnip triumph over me! 
— May RICHSTONE 


Versenigma 

Spelled out, the letters mentioned in 
the following will produce the name of 
a member of an organization rather well 
known to readers of this publication: 
My first is in fork, but not in knife, 
My second’s in son, but not in wife. 
My third is in seat, but not in chair, 
My fourth is in what, but not in where. 
My fifth is in girl, but not in men, 
My sizth is in ink, but not in pen. 
My seventh’s in page, but not in book, 
My eighth is in seen, but not in look. 


Hidden Director 

By placing the last name of 13 Direc- 
tors of Rotary International in the 
proper position one above the other, the 
complete name of the 14th Director will 
be found. Here are the full names of 
all 14 Directors (which include the Pres- 
ident and Vice-Presidents) in alphabet- 
ical order: Ernesto Santos Bastos, Carl 
E. Bolte, Irvin W. Cubine, Carlos Hoern- 
ing, Fred K. Jones, J. Domingo Leonardi, 
Carl W. Millward, T. J. Rees, Herbert J. 
Taylor, C. Harald Trolle, Chengting T. 
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Wang, T. A. Warren, Richard H. Wa 
Geoffrey A. Wheable. } 

The answers to these puzzles will ; 
found on page 63. 


The Queen of Swat 
When vows are taken, she insists 
They'll always please each other 
No clashing words, no clenching jx 
No running home to mother. 
But she may find, as cares increas 
And milder grow the kisses, 
That only spinsters live in peace~ 
No hits, no runs—no Mrs. 
—WILLIAM W. Prar 


“hi bad ee a By 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of ymt 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Hard Day 


A salesman came home the other ey 
ning and dropped wearily into his f 
vorite chair. 

“What a day!” he sighed. “I had a fg s™" 
of hard, tough customers, but I talke/ 
them out of buying.”—The Houn’ Do 
WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI. 


: “To 


none 


That’s the Trouble 

“My advice to you, Colonel, is to g 
through the movements of driving with 
out using the ball,” said the golf in 
structor. 

“My dear fellow,” answered the cole 
nel, “that’s precisely the trouble I'n 
trying to overcome.”—Rotary Bulletin, 
TIPTON, INDIANA. 


Not Much Missed 


An old man who had suffered a strok 
recently said: “Oh, I’m feelin’ fair t 
middlin’ these days. No pain, eatin’ ané 
sleepin’ right well, and able to drive w 
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“MY MOTHER'S plant made 500 planes, 
while yours only made 343, so there!” 
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EXTRA DUTY ) 


CAN OPENERS iy 
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’ } 
— » Limited quan- fe 
see = tity famous F 4 = 
y = sWING - A - — 
a: = wAY can and 
- —_ 
3 = pottle openers 
ys oe = now available — Retail : — 
Tata) A “Geare d”’ disc wr h/ | = 
cutting ol ding If ; | : 
, I jr local dealer doesn’t carry 
a H.W ound us $2.15 ($2.40 West om) 
* Rockies) . . we'll forward to 
les wi earest dealer. 
‘ 1439 Mdse. Mart, Dept. 32 
eying AWAY CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
lat 
insists TO SELLERS AND BUYERS 
ch other of Real Estate, Businesses, or Industries — 
J Will handle negotiations for you, 
vening fisy preferably in South and Southwest. 
Ither Specialty: Southern Plantations and 
i? Southwestern Ranches 
; GEORGE CLOWER, Realtor 
SSes Dpel:ka rawer 31 A'abama 
peace— 
rs. —— ——— 
W. Pra A M EK R i v E T 


MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 

“Today's Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 

r J | COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
Oo d GRADES 6 TO 12—OPEN ALL YEAR 

ADE] CORPS—Engineer—Pre-Flight—Signal 
je ear of Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Riding, Golf Course 
Pe tongue tt Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D.. Pres.. 
PS Peare Phone 180 Atascadero, Calif. 
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Rotary Flag Set 

Silk Flage 4 on 
four (iiluetrated) 
| Stands $27.00 
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Old Giory’’ Mig. Co. 
503 S. Wells St. 
Chicago 7, tH, 
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Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges + Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 




























d the copfentands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 

rouble Send for Rotary Catalog 

» Bullet ‘Please address Chicago 6, I11. 

4 RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

da stroke PROGRAM MATERIAL | 

in’ talr vi 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 

arive t 


specialize in the criticiem, re-writing and ghost-writ- 
me of Speeches. Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
ert Stories and various types of Book-length manu- 
ti 3 « pts. Prompt. scholarly and individual service. Expert 
i | rch. You get full and exclusive use of ali material 
U ; red. Wo disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 

; % and speeches aiso furnished. free circulars. 
TINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER’S BUREAU 
v Fifth Ave. Dept. 8 New York City 


ECHES We write speeches vo aay suo ba 
ject, Confidential. “Speeches 


Oooason.” « collection, $1.50, Public Speaking Manuai 
Parliamentary Guide 








PE 
Every 
50. Olficer’s Handbook with Instant 
O List of prepared taike sent free upon req 
OKES New Jokes aad Humorous Talks” mailed moathiy, 
~ $7 « year. Speaker's Joke Book, $1.50. 
* Humor Guide, $1,50, Stag Night Stories, $1.50, Saieemag's 
Lines For Every Purpose, $1.50. 
Program Charman'’s Fun Book, $1.50, 
Lodge Stunts, $1.60, Benguet Book’ $1.50 Heltlay progam 
y programs. 
Canadiana orders filled, Write for miormation 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
014 Torbenson Cleveland. 12. Oniee 
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nnual index. It’s a convenient refer- 
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town, fetch the groceries, and go to 
church.” As an afterthought he added, 
“Of course, my mind is gone, but I don’t 
miss it much.”—Buzz Saw. 


Poetic Truth 

A sign in an Indiana hotel room read 
as follows: “This hotel is fully equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. Statistics 
show that loss of life never occurs in 
a sprinklered building. In case of fire, 
you may get wet, but you won't get 
burned.” 

To which a witty guest affixed the 
following: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Statistics guard my slumber deep; 
If I should die, I’m not concerned, 
I may get wet, but I won’t get burned.” 

—The Accelerator 











eee nee to articles on economic, social, 
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One Minute .. . §2 


Two dollars for one minute's work is, 
you will agree, pretty good pay. But 
that's the rate for the person who takes 
a minute to write a last line to finish 
off the bobtailed limerick below and 
has it adjudged one of the three best 
submitted. Send your line—or lines 
—to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. Entries are due no 
later than November |.—Gears Editors. 











Joy Ahoy! 

Why wait till you've nothing to do 
Before helping a lad good and true? 
For there’s much first-class joy 

In helping a boy, 


COC eee ree eres etree e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 


Wise Guy 
Once in a while a man is with honor 
in his own country! Such a one was 
Jim Guy (introduced to readers in THE 
Rotarian for June). Recall the lines 
written about him? 
Jim Guy is the man who, we find, 
Has his Rotary job on his mind. 
When we ask for reports 
On work, funds, or sports, 


verse about Jim—and considered by 
THE Fixer as the best—the following 
contributors have each received $2: 
We get them, all trimmed of the rind. 


(Alfred F. Parker, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Portland, Oregon.) 


He's one “Guy” who's never behind! 
(Howard Clark, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Springdale, Arkansas.) 

He delivers them, all sealed and signed. 

(Joseph R. Gaza, Tulsa, Oklahoma.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 

VERSENIGMA: Rotarian. 

Hippen Director: C. Harald Trolle, of Kal- 
mar, Sweden. C-ubine (Irvin W., of Martins- 
ville, Virginia); w-H-eable (Geoffrey A., of 
London, Ontario, Canada); w-A-rren (T. A., 
of Wolverhampton, England): hoe-R-ning 
(Carlos, of Santiago, Chile); w-A-ng (Cheng- 
ting T., of Chungking, China); we-L-ls 
(Richard H., of Pocatello, Idaho); leonar-D-i 
(J. Domingo, of Maracaibo, Venezuela); bas- 
T-os (Ernesto Santos, of Lisbon, Portugal); 
millwa-R-d (Carl L., of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania); j-O-nes (Fred K., of Spokane, Wash- 
ington); tay-L-or, Herbert J., of Chicago, Il- 
linois); bo-L-te (Carl E., of Slater, Missouri); 
r-E-es (T. J.. of Swansea, Wales). 














HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 

ible and compelling me 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM. 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO | ftLL 
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(1) The development of acq 


\ The To encourage and foster the ideal! of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 
porticulor to encourage and foster: 

eos oan 





ity for service. 


Object 
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Last Page 


SOMETHING TO PASTE 
in your hat is the closing para- 
graph, on page 10, of Dr. Evatt’s 
article. It puts into 40 words the 
gist of the truth about the Charter 
of San Francisco. Turn back to it. 
It is worth reading again—and 
quoting. 


TO GET LIGHT ON 
The United Nations organization, 
look up a history book and run 
through the chapter telling how 
dominant victors of the Napoleon- 
ic struggles—the world war of the 
19th Century—settled things. No- 
body could challenge their power. 
Relatively, they were as strong as 
World War Il’s Big Five—the 
United States, Russia, Britain, 
China, and France. Leagued in 
an alliance, they could redraw the 
map without regard to the small 
powers, and they did. This time 
the dominant victors could have 
done the same, but they did not. 
It is true that they made a pow- 
er alliance in time of war which 
they proposed to maintain in time 
of peace. But by their own voli- 
tion, this alliance has become the 
core of an international organiza- 
tion of all “peace-loving nations,” 
large and small. Four Big States 
(the United States, Russia, Brit- 
ain, and China) invited more than 
40 of the less powerful nations to 
help set it up, and the testimony 
of Dr. Evatt and others represent- 
ing them is that their voices at 
San Francisco were as loud as any 
Of the hundreds of amendments 
offered to the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals at San Francisco, only 
28 were jointly offered by the Big 
Five. The effect of virtually all 
amendments adopted was to modi- 
fy or to provide checks on pre- 
rogatives which the alliance had 
the force to reserve to itself if it 
had so desired. 
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opportunit 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupotions, ond the 


Rotary dignifying by eoch Rotarian of his occu- 


ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 














ommenkt 


Even in the Security Council, 
wherein is concentrated the coer- 
cive element of the United Na- 
tions, two of the smaller-power 
members must vote with the Big 
Five before action is_ possible. 
Count Metternich, who piloted the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, 
must have rolled over in his grave 
at that! 


TO CONCENTRATE 
the peace-keeping responsibility 
on a very small group of nations 
able, because they are industrially 
and militarily strong, to discharge 
that responsibility, seemed to 
make sense to the delegates at the 
San Francisco Conference. But 
they also acted upon the belief 
that the eradication of wars de- 
pends on the progressive reduc- 
tion of the causes of wars. That is 
why they set up the Economic and 
Social Council. 

If the Security Council can keep 
peace on the earth for a few years, 
maybe the Economic and Social 
Council] will make further wars 
unnecessary and improbable. 

That is the big hope. 


IF THERE’S 
a lack of understanding between 
the educator and the layman, it 
isn’t always exclusively the latter’s 
fault. One thing that contributes 
to it, says Edgar G. Doudna, a vet- 
eran educationist and Rotarian of 
Madison, Wisconsin, “is the heavy, 


dull, colorless, stodgy writing 
found in educational books and 


articles.” In an article in The Ed- 
ucational Forum, Rotarian Doudna 
offers this example: Instead of 
saying simply, “It’s easy to for- 
get,” the educator writes, “Not in 
the visual arcana of the most 
eidetic cortex can permanent, im- 
mutable images be stored for re- 
trospective reference.” If school 


Hall Printing Co. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F 


problems are to be solved, sch 
men and parents must meet ey 


other halfway. In his good, 
mored way, Rotarian Doudna bh; 
we think, pointed out one obsta: 
in the path of that meeting. 


CHENGTING T. Way; 
of Chungking, China, a for; 
ambassador from his country 
the United States, is currently th 


Second Vice-President of Rota, F 


International. Though his couns 
was missed at the Internatio, 
Assembly in Chicago, the the 
President Richard H. Wells 
minded listeners of Rotary 
Wang's analysis of service: 


(1) Instinctive—the type th; i 


parents give to their children: |) 
compulsory—the sort that me 


give because of practical neces. 


ties—e.g., making a living; a 


(3) voluntary—the kind that maf 


offer because they want to ap 
without thought of persona! gai 
The latter is the only service | 
which one deserves credit, Rot 
ian Wang believes; it is the Rota 
kind. 


PRESIDENT TOM WARRE)\ 
wife has a wit that may accou 
for the name by which she 
known to her legion of friend 





“Ginger.” In an informal, aft 
Juncheon talk at the recent [nt 
national Assembly she remark 
that Rotary, like charity, begi 
at home—but that many Rota 
projects “stop there too, being t 
weak to travel.” 


Ages BENT. 











The Big Job Starts! 


We stop the press to record 
the fact that the postwar world 
is here. With Allied victory in 
the Pacific, the fighting phase of 
World War II is over. Now 
starts the BIG job. Or, let us 
say, opportunity—an opportu- 
nity created by the heroic sacri- 
fices of millions of men and 
women. 

We are jubilant, relieved, and 
thankful that the war has been 
won. We should be. But we do 
well to temper our joy with the 
sobering reflection that wars 


never a peace. 
This one we must win! 
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have been won before—but — 
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THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES of Cleveland and fresh water ... diversified industries to supply and 


Northeast Ohio as a location for production and dis- _ to be supplied . . . desirable plants, warehouses and 
tribution are matched by this area’s advantages as a plant sites . . . favorable tax structure, with no state 
location for management headquarters. income tax. 

Many far-flung industries have their general offices Here, too, are all essential business and industrial 
here, and more managements are considering moving services ... financial . . . advertising and public rela- 
here postwar. You, too, should consider establishing tions .. . legal and accounting . . . engineering and 
your headquarters at this vantage point. research... designing...and many more ..as well 


as an excellent living and cultural environment. 
ONLY IN CLEVELAND and Northeast Ohio will in- 
dustry find all of these outstanding assets... central TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENTS we offer our con- 


location . . . superlative transportation... adequate _ fidential Location Engineering Service without charge 
electric power at low rates... manpower with the or obligation. Send for our new five-color brochure, 
know-how ... abundant basic materials, including “The Best Location in the Nation for Many Industries”. 


Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 


HE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
80 PUBLIC SQUARE . CHerry 4200 . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Fairbanks-Morse complete pump- 
ing units offer you much more 
than sustained high efficiency. 
There are in addition these three 
vitally important advantages: 


1. Combined Responsibility. De- 
| signed and built in one fac- 
\ tory, pump and driver (motor 

or engine) are perfectly 
matched and covered bya 
single guarantee. 


2. Successful UNIT Performance. 
: Tested in one plant under ex- 
pert engineering supervision, 
| pumps and drivers assure a 


superior result to the buyer. 


3. Service from One Source. No 
| questions about who is to 
make any required repairs or 
adjustments. 


@ 






Fairbanks-Morse 422s: 
AN 


Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps - Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers + Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equi; ment 





















Pump illustrated 
single-stage, split 
case centrifuga 


Vou can get these major advantages from Fair- 
banks-Morse...because Fairbanks-Morse designs 
and builds all components of an outstanding line 
of complete pumping units. To see a qualified en- 
gineer about any pumping job, write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Bldg., Chicago 5, Ill. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR KEEPS 
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